





By Lea Calderon-Guthe 
CE GrarrWrirer 

Though the World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO) has raised the 
level of influenza pandemic alert 
from phase 4 to phase 5 — one 
step short of a global pandemic — 
the recent outbreak of swine flu 
(also called the Influenza A[H1N1] 
virus) across the globe will not 
prompt Middlebury College to ex- 
ecute its Phased Plan for Pandemic 
Flu just yet. Dean of the College 
Gus Jordan said that the College’s 
current plan is to watch and wait. 

“We are abiding by and watch- 
ing what the policies are across the 
country and responding in ap- 
propriate ways,’ Jordan said. “We 
havent made any changes to regu- 
lar operating practices right now.” 

THe currerit pandemic plan 
calls for event cancellations and for 
the campus to close in the event of 
one or more clusters of sustained 
human-to-human transmission 
in North America — which is the 
current scenario —. but because 
symptoms of swine flu have been 
relatively mild, Jordan emphasized 
a need for flexibility in the pan- 
demic plan. 

“Were watching other - col- 
leges and universities who are now 
having students diagnosed with it, 
and they are managing okay,” Jor- 
dan said. “What were experienc- 
ing now is a need for our own re- 
sponse to be flexible. We're taking 
in current data that we're getting 
from across the country and across 
the world and evaluating, hour by 
hour, day by day, what it means for 
our campus.” 
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If Chinese food makes 
you sick ... 


See how the community plans to 
beat the heat, page 7. 


The data collection goes on ina 
kind of emergency operations cen- 
ter in Meeker Conference Room, 
with a computer, several monitors 
and staff during normal working 
hours. It tracks the spread of the 
virus at other colleges and univer- 
sities and the virus’ proximity to 
Vermont. Dining Services and Fa- 
cilities also were asked to evaluate 
the most effective places to increase 
cleaning and sterilzation, so cau- 
tionary signs have gone up in the 
dining halls urging students to use 
the proper utensils and wash their 
hands, and doorknobs and rail- 
ings in most dorms have started to 
undergo daily sanitizing. Students 
reacted to the extra precautions as 
unnecessary. 


“J think [sanitizing door- 
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By Kelly Jamis 
SENIOR STAFF WRITER 
When the Middlebury College 


Board of Trustees convenes for its 


annual spring meeting from May 7 
to May 9, money will be at the fore- 
front of its discussions, especially 
the $20 million in budget cuts Old 
Chapel is planning for the next aca- 
demic year. 

“By and large, were going to 


devote most of our time to talking 


about the financial situation,” said 
President of the College Ronald D. 
Liebowitz, “and how we're doing in 
terms of our budget cuts, in terms 














Swine flu, while it has become a joke to some, continues to concern others. 


Cuts ta save College $20 million 


of our projections for next year, in 
terms of the endowment and so 
forth.” 

The Trustees’ chief task is to 
approve the College's budget for 
the 2009-2010 fiscal year. 

“This year, of course, that has 
some extra meaning, given the fi- 
nancial situation,” Liebowitz said, 

The Budget and Finance Com- 
mittee works closely with Chief 
Financial Officer Patrick Norton 
throughout the year, vetting the 
projections and assumptions un- 
derlying the proposed budget. 

As a result, Liebowitz said, 
“there are few surprises by the time 
the [Trustees] gets to the table in 
May.” 

Liebowitz explained that the 
College begins with a multi-year 
financial model that does not in- 
clude specific items in the budget, 
and then negotiates annual bud- 


gets that include all funding for 


year. 

In light of. the economic 
downturn’s impact on revenue, 
these cuts will be considerable, to- 
taling approximately $20 million 


diffused across the College’s opera- | =: : 
tions. Liebowitz will announce the | cent from last year, with the Office 


latest round of cost reductions ap- 
proved from the Budget Oversight 
Comumittee’s 


affected parties have been notified. 


cussions about those,” he said. “No 
one likes cuts.” 

The Trustees will also consider 
resolutions on the comprehensive 


Andrew Ngeow, Photo Editor | 








1 Class of 
2013 now 
totals 666 


Since 1905. 





_ By Tim O'Grady _ 


STAFF WRITER 
Total applicants for the incom- 


| ing first-year class have declined 11.7 
| percent, a drop attributed to changes 


in the application process. 
As of May 4, the College’s Office 


| of Admissions received 584 deposits 


for September enrollment and 82 for 


| February. Dean of Admissions Rob- 


ert Clagett predicts that the College 
will meet its target enrollment of 600 


| students for September and 90 for 
| February. 


The change in the application 


| process that is blamed for the drop 


in applicants is the new policy which 


| requires students to pay the applica- 


tion fee or submit a fee waiver at the 


| beginning of the application pro- 
| cess as opposed to the later payment 


system in place which has been the- 


programs, but does not reveal the (Be for many years. This change de- 
specific cuts that will be seen next | creased the number of students who 
| started their applications but never 


| ended up finishing up the process. _ 


- recommendations | 


sometime this week, once directly 
y | the class of 2013 was 22 percent, 


«y > .. | which is a slight increase from last 
Pm sure we'll have some dis- | 


fees for Schools Abroad, Language | 


Schools, the Bread Loaf School of 





SEE CUTS, PAGE 4 


Approximately 45 percent of the 
Class of 2013 was admitted early de- 
cision. The number of early decision 
applications increased by four per- 


of Admissions receiving 968 early 
decision applicants compared to last 
year’s 929, 

The overall acceptance rate for 


year’s acceptance rate of 18.5 per- 
cent. Despite this minute increase, 
Clagett said that this year’s appli- 
cant pool is one of the most talented 
groups in recent years. 

The accepted students of the 
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Voters approve new east codé 


By Kara Shurmantine 
STAFF WRITER 
On May 1, three proposed 
Honor Code recommendations 
passed after finally being approved 
by a two-thirds majority of the stu- 
dent body. 

The honor code referendum, 
however, was at a standstill for over 
a week. In order to be passed, the 
code amendment had to be voted on 
by two-thirds of the student body, 
and two-thirds of voters needed 
to approve the changes. Until this 
two-thirds majority.was achieved at 
around 2 p.m. on May 1, the honor 
code decision remained uncertain. 

All three recommendations 
passed with at least an 80 percent 
majority among students who vot- 
ed. The first amendment simplifies. 
the process by which faculty mem- 
bers can proctor exams, the second 
aligns the honor code’s description 
of the academic judicial process 
with that detailed in the College 
Handbook and the third puts the 





Judicial Affairs Officer in charge of 
the first-year honor code orienta- 
tion process. 

In a campus-wide e-mail sent 
on April 29 — almost a full week af- 
ter the recommendations were sup- 
posed to be decided — Acting Dean 
of the College Gus Jordan urged 
more students to cast their ballots, 
particularly seniors, noting that 
“about half” of the senior class had 
voted for the referendum. 

“About half” was perhaps a 
rather generous estimate. In the 
election that took place between 2 
p.m. on April 23 and April 24, which 
included both the honor code ini- 
tiative as well as the presidential 
contest, only 245 seniors voted, 
compared to 384 first-years, 435 
sophomores and 459 juniors. 

The SGA, the Faculty Council, 
the Community Council and the 
Honor Code Review Committee all 
supported the recommendations, 
and were eager to get them passed. 

Among the commons, voting 











Courtesy 
patterns were largely consistent; 
Brainerd, Cook and Ross commons 
all had about 300 voters each. How- 
ever, Wonnacott Commons, with 
348 votes, had a full 100 more votes 
than Atwater. 





SEE UNDERDOG, PAGE 5 


Finals time, wasting time _ Straight from the 
Check out this spring’s hottest _ savannah 
procrastination spots, page 14. One French class enters the habi- 


tat of the “Rhinocéros,” page 19. 
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briefing 


by Lizzie Horvitz '10 


TANZANIA — I lowered my cupped hands 
into the cavity of the slaughtered goat, filled 
them with blood and drank. The night be- 
fore, I had slept on a cowhide “bed” next 
to my naked Maasai Mama. I danced in 
the discos, rode the public transportation 
and kickboxed at the local gym. For four 
months in Tanzania, I lived like a local. You 
might think I knew what it was like to be a 
local, but you'd be wrong. 

During a homestay, I was looking at 
photos with my Tanzanian sisters. When I 
got to a picture of a hippo, I asked them how 
to say hippo in Kiswahili. They responded, 
“tembo!” I knew that tembo means elephant, 
not hippo, and I soon realized that my Tan- 
zanian family had never seen or heard of a 


hippo and didn’t know the Kiswahili word. 


Although hippos are prevalent in Tanzania, 
my homestay family had no idea what one 
looked like. This baffled me at first, but it 
made me understand the extreme juxtapo- 
sition of locals and the privileged tourists, 
volunteers and students. 

I spent four months studying and trav- 
eling throughout Tanzania. At any point, I 
could have said I’m sick of eating the same 
thing at every meal, sick of living in dirty 
conditions without showering for days, 
tired of the way that men treat me. I hada 
ticket home to America and I had the pow- 
er and the privilege to leave. That made all 
the difference. 

With a per capita annual income of 
$400, Tanzania is considered the third 
poorest country in the world. An Ameri- 
can thinking of Tanzania may think of ele- 
phants, Mt. Kilimanjaro, and the Ngorong- 
oro Crater. But unless you've been there a 
long time, you might not know about the 
discos where people jam out to Celine Dion 
until the early morning hours, or the Ma- 
mas selling ndizi and mahindi kuchoma on 
the street who have probably never been to 
the crater or seen an elephant. 

In both homestays, my Tanzanian 
families thought of me as a rich American. 
They thought of every American as a rich 
American. They asked me for money to buy 
new shoes, to send their cousin to college 
and to pay for everything in between. I 
didn’t know what to do. I wanted to help, 
but the primary goal of the Tanzanians I 
met was to get charity from Westerners. 

In the past 60 years, Africa has received 
more than $1 trillion in Western aid, with- 
out much to show for it. Thousands of peo- 
ple travel great distances every year to learn 
about the country and provide humanitar- 
ian help. They come over and spend a few 
months bringing clothes and medicine, 
working at schools and orphanages, in- 
terning at NGOs and international relief 
organizations, etc. Then they leave, and the 
Tanzanians wait for the next wave of West- 
erners with checkbooks. Does this really 
help, or are we encouraging a continuing 
culture of dependency that impedes a lon- 
ger term solution? 

There is a difficult balancing act be- 
tween preserving the culture and traditions 
of a country and helping it become self- 

` sufficient. Westerners have preconceived 
notions of how a prosperous society should 
be organized, what role money and edu- 
cation should play, whether young people 
should stay on the farm or move to the city. 
But these notions may not be right for ev- 
ery culture. 








A selection committee compro- 
mised of select seniors has chosen Jake 
Liberman ’09 to be the student speaker 
for this year’s Commencement. Liber- 
man will be joining Gary Hirschberg, 
CEO of Stonyfield Farms in sending a 
final message to the class of 2009. 

“When I thought about what I 


we have taken advantage of and made our 
own.” 

But beyond just expressing what he 
and his classmates have gained from their 
time at Middlebury, Liberman hopes to 
make a more personal message with his 
speech. 

“ feel lucky to have been part of this 


wanted to say over the 
ny cass Tre. feel lucky to have been ° On 
alized there Part of this over the past kow that 
I couldnt ne. four years. eee 
glect? sid > — Jake Lieberman 709 mal re- 
Liberman. lationship 
“The first is between 


that Midd is a unique place, and because 
of its uniqueness, our development as 
young adults has benefited. The second 
is that Middlebury’s unique environ- 
ment, coupled with our gifted student 
body, has generated opportunities that 


students and the College is not over. 

The relationships built here and the 
tools we've been given will last. That’s 
something I personally will keep with me, 
and that’s something I want the seniors to 
reflect on as we leave,’ he said. 


b Y ie f by Anna Briggs, Staff Writer 


Jake Lieberman '09 elected Student Commencement Speaker 





Grace Duggan, Photo Editor 


While Liberman did not want to di- 
vulge further details about what exactly 
he will say (“I don’t want to blow the 
speech”), he will share his full message 
with his classmates and their friends 
and families on May 24. 


Twitter takes College, classes by surprise 


By Brian Fung 
as -Eprror-IN-CHIEF 

What do the Pentagon, the White House, 
Karl Rove and Sen. Claire McCaskill (D-Mo.) 
have in common with National Public Radio, 
Shaquille O’Neal, Lance Armstrong, Jimmy 
Fallon, Coldplay, the United Nations and now, 
Middlebury College? They are all using the 
Web’s fastest-growing social network, Twitter, 
to share news and ideas en masse at pene 
speeds. 

For many observers, Twitter — the micro- 
blogging service that runs on its users’ pithy, 
140-character messages — is an unknown 
quantity, something they’ve likely heard of but 
either haven't tried or don’t have an incentive 
to use on a regular basis. Loyalists claim the 
tool has enriched their lives by helping them 
trade information and develop links to others 
through a unique form of expression. Critics 
charge that Twitter is yet another trendy Inter- 
net fad whose geeky users indulge their narcis- 
sistic tendencies and fuel a gradual cheapening 
of our personal interactions. 

That fight hasn't played out at Middlebury 
— but surprisingly, not because it’s behind 
the times as some College officials suggest. In 
fact, Twitter has fast been gaining traction at 


Middlebury as another way to connect to im- . 


portant constituents. 

Middlebury’s communications team made 
its first foray into the Twitter universe on March 
11. Its inaugural post? “Women’s hockey wins 
NESCAC title and will host NCAA.Frozen 
Four.” The post, or “tweet?” also linked to a Col- 
lege press release. 


to create a lightning-quick communication 
tool that could be accessed anywhere, even on 
mobile phones. The result of their work is often 
likened to the ubiquitous — and occasionally 
irritating — status updates on Facebook. But 
Twitter builds on the status update by allow- 
ing users to have conversations with it. What’s 
more, Twitter users (“Twitterers”) can re- 
broadcast somebody else’s tweets to still more 
users by “re-tweeting” — the digital equivalent 
of saying, “hey, did you hear...?” Twitterers in 
this way can carry on a dialogue that’s visible 
to other users who might also have something 
to contribute. 

“Twitter is about connecting people and 
spreading ideas,’ said Ganley, who now works 
in social media full-time and has 723 followers 
tracking her tweets. 

The growth in Twitter’s popularity at 
Middlebury reflects wider trends in adoption 
of the tool. The social network’s user base has 



























ranks only sixth am 

in terms of ‘growth. 
These numbers . Suggest 

Twitter still has to reach 





That was roughly a month before cover- — = Twitter’ 


age of the service exploded among mainstr 
media outlets. The New York Times wro 
Twitter twice in January. Then four time 
February, seven in March and by the end of 
April, the Times had covered Twitter no fewer 
than 11 times that month alone. Similar trends 
are reflected almost universally among the 
Times’ competitors. Middlebury isn’t known 
for jumping onto technology bandwagons 
early. But this time, the College just might have 
beaten the clock. 

Administrators are not the only ones using 
the technology. Today, the Middlebury Twitter 
community represents a broad cross-section of 
alumni, faculty, students and staff. It includes 
Mary Ellen Bertolini, associate director of the 
Writing Program; former lecturer in writ- 
ing Barbara Ganley; ‘a first-year neuroscience 
major; a junior living in Japan; an alum going 
through veterinary school; an LIS circulation 
manager; and the editor of “Middlebury Maga- 
zine.” At least three other students have joined 
Twitter in the past week. 


What IS Twitter? 
Twitter is the collaborative brainchild of 


three tech whizzes — Jack Dorsey, Evan Wil- 
liams and Biz Stone. In 2006, they teamed up 








to adapt. But Twitter 
l exclusively among the 
efore any college stu- 
dent dad using the tool. In fact, says Nielsen, 
this age group still dominates the tweet-waves, 
composing roughly half of all users. 


Twitter at Middlebury 


Does exceeding expectations and break- 
ing stereotypes make Twitter a revolutionary 
technology? That’s debatable. Jason Mittell, as- 
sociate professor of American Studies and Film 
and Media Culture, thinks Twitter may be a tool 
that’s actually less robust than existing social 
media like Facebook. 

“One thing I really dislike about Twitter is 
its single-stream interface,” he said; referring to 
the way tweets are organized in reverse chrono- 
logical order rather than by subject, making 
the tool less an organized messaging applica- 
tion than a constantly shifting jumble of links, 
thoughts, ideas and feelings. Though tweets can 
become searchable by subject once tagged with 
“4” — a powerful feature that, for example, 
caused the news about swine flu to spread “vi- 


rally” in days — Mittell is still struggling to pro- 


cess the deluge of information Twitter brings. 

Still, he and a handful of other faculty plan 
to incorporate Twitter into their courses next 
year. Leng Professor of International Politics 
Allison Stanger hopes to have every student in 
her Internet politics class get an account. 

“You don’t fully understand [these tech- 
nologies] until you start playing around with 
them,” said Stanger, “and that’s how you under- 
stand their potential power — which is enor- 
mous.” 

Professor of Geography Guntram Herb 


‘recently used Twitter’s search function (which 


grabs others’ tweets in real-time according to 
your search terms) to illustrate how the anti- 
government demonstrations in Moldova in 
April were being.organized..Protestors searched 
Twitter for “#pman” (the name of a city square) 
to find out where to show up. And they didn’t 
just show up — they came in force. 

“Tn this case, Twitter was a tool of empow- 
erment, said Herb. “It was an edge against to- 
talitarianism.” 

_ Twitter has no explicit purpose, but sup- 
porters agree that the lack of a guiding mes- 
sage has become one of the medium’s greatest 
strengths. It has allowed users to experiment 
and develop vitter themselves. 
iw y different things to many 
said Worth Baker °12.5. “It 
‘way of discovering content. It 
d of communication. It can be 

: tool. It can be a branding tool. You 
create your own uses for it. That’s partly why it’s 
so hard to explain.” 

Sarah Harris 11 remains unconvinced. “It 
doesn’t feel real to me,” she said. “Why do you 
have to be so economical with your language? 
Why should you condense your words? It’s like 
linguistic fast food.” 

Yet for Ganley’s 2007 creative nonfiction 
seminar, brevity was the point. Ganley had stu- 
dents write stories 140 characters at a time in 
groups. 

“Tt forces you to clarify, to get to the-core 
of your argument,’ said Ganley of the project. 












Tweeting forward 


Middlebury College’s debut on the Twit- 
ter scene (or Twitteronia, as Shaq calls it) is as 
much a learning experience as it is about con- 
necting to people or sharing information. 

“My professional relationships are getting 
deeper,” said Director of Interactive Commu- 
nications Tim Etchells *74. “I’m learning things 
about people I wouldn't have in a simple con- 
versation. And we're all developing this ability 
to read and filter out the good stuff” 


_ Middlebury’s Twitter commu- 
nity remains fairly small for now, but in 
short — no pun — if the trend contin- 


ues as it has these past several months, 
youll hear about it. Maybe even in a tweet. 


Follow this reporter at www.twitter.com/b_fung. 
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Relay for Life rais 


By Hilary Hall: 


STAFF WRITER 





- Despite torrential rain this weekend, Re- 
lay for Life pulled it together on May 1 to cre- 
ate a successful event, raising over $100,000 to 
fight cancer. 

“We made the decision barely 48 hours 
before due to the chance of rain,” said Relay 
for Life co-chair Ruthie Reinken ’09. “The 
transition went very smoothly, thanks to our 
awesome logistics team and the very flexible 
facilities staff” 

“We certainly had a lot more to figure 
out,” agreed co-chair Tiffany Orlowski 709. 
“But we were able to make it all work out.” 

With the move, the Relay took place in 
Kenyon arena, where the group created a track 
within the rink. Participants, as usual, pitched 
tents and set up camp chairs around the walk- 
ing/running area. oa 

“I was bummed it wasn’t outside, but it 
ran pretty smoothly,” said participant Eliza- 
beth Boyd 712. - i 

Middlebury resident Sarah Raunecker, 
who did the relay with her young daughter, 
agreed, saying, “They did a great job making 
it work inside.” 

To entertain the hardworking partici- 
pants, Relay enlisted the help of two dance 
troupes — Riddim — and a middle school 
dance crew from New York — as well as their 
own creative juices. Between performances, 
Relay-ers participated in theme laps like “Gold 
Rush” and “Three-Legged Race.” 

Orlowski credited the participants in the 
relay for its success this year. 

“The people who are involved are always 
incredibly supportive,’ she said. “We have 
some teams that participate every year, and 
they are the ones who hold our event together. 
Although the committee and co-chairs change 


Faculty beg 


STAFF WRITER 





Next semester, you may be reading The 
Campus on your Amazon Kindle, after get- 
ting a Google Alert on your iPhone about the 
arrival of the latest edition, and you'll’ prob- 
ably have a few classes at Middlebury where 
you are asked to blog, post to Segue or a Wiki 
and perhaps even spend work-related time 
on YouTube. 

More and more professors at Middlebury 
are opting to incorporate the use of Internet 
media into their courses for the combined 
benefits of ease of use, more wide-ranging 
and informal discussion and the ability to 
extend discussion outside of class. Associate 
Professor of American Studies and Film and 
Media Culture Jason Mittell uses novel tech- 
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Fundraisers had a much warmer and less wet night inside Keyon Arena, 


every year, it is the teams that keep coming 
back that provide the backbone to our event 
... they truly see the night as a symbol of our 
fight against cancer.” 

Orlowski herself got involved in Relay af- 
ter a friend at home was diagnosed with leuke- 
mia during her first year at Middlebury. 

“I saw Relay as the perfect way for me 
to help other families to potentially not go 


through what my friend’s family experienced,” 


Orlowski said. 

Raunecker expressed similar motivation 
for her participation. 

“We had cancer in our family,’ she said. 
“It’s a great community builder.” 


Both participants and observers alike 


noted the ability of Relay for Life to bring to- 


in adopting 


nology for several of his courses. One of them, 
“Watching the Wire,” has students respond to 
episodes on the class blog; for another titled 
“Theories of Popular Culture,” they post their 
project and paper ideas and can help evaluate 
and give suggestions on other students’ ideas. 

“Class blogs allow discussion to continue 
beyond the confines of the classroom,” said 
Mittell. “Some ‘students are also more com- 
fortable with expressing their opinions on a 
blog than they would be in classa 

He also emphasized the benefits of hav- 
ing a blog as a tool to further discussion be- 
yond what was talked about in the classroom, 
and as a way to include the opinions of out- 
side participants. 

“Tt not only extends the time and space of 
the discussion, but also brings in more [peo- 


[edia spices up the classroom. 





WordPress 








Second Life 


Ne 


gether members of the town and the College 
communities, uniting them under a cause to 
which almost everyone can relate. 

“Our friend is part of Relay for Life, and 
she rallied our whole hall,” said Anna Galla- 
gher ’12, who enjoyed spending the night with 
friends. 

“J did it in high school and really enjoyed 
doing it? said Avery McNiff °12, a member of 
the committee, as she helped clean Kenyon on 
Saturday morning. “And I know that so many 
people are affected by cancer.” 

Thanks to dedicated participants like 
them, Relay for Life has thus far raised 
$106,000. This number is lower than in past 
years, but in a time of economic downturn, it 
is nonetheless impressive. 


but kept excitement high through theme laps and other activities. 


es over $100,000 for cancer 


~ Andrew Ngeow, Photo Editor 


“Our fundraising did not go as well as it 
had, but I suppose it’s only to be expected,” 
noted Reinken. “And the fiscal year for Relay 
doesn’t end until August 31, so our total keeps 
climbing. In the past 36 hours since Relay end- 
ed, weve raised over $1000.” 

Reinken cited the importance of adult 
donations in Middlebury’s Relay for Life 
funding. 

“As far-as students go, it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to motivate students to fundraise unless 
they have a very personal motivation,” said 
Reinken. “I’ve been told by many adults that 
as they get older ... they know more and more 
people getting cancer. College students haven't 
hit that increasing statistic yet, so the fight to 
eradicate cancer isn’t as personal to them.” 


new educational media 


ple]; said Mittell, such as a film director who 
commented on a student’s blog post about 
his film. That is a rare occurrence, but is only 
made possible when student content is shared 
ona medium such as the Internet. 

Mittell also has his own blog, “Just TV,” 
on which, in addition to his own thoughts on 
television and popular culture, he posts links 
to student projects and blogs about his class 
experiences. Often, “my readers will go to 
them and leave comments about their proj- 
ects,” he said, thus bringing in more opin- 
ions on students’ work. “We have the ability 
to publish everything — why not put more 
things out there?” _ 

In addition to widening the contribu- 
tions to discussion, Mittell feels that class 
blogs generally help students improve their 
writing. It provides an interactive medium 
for students to express their views on what 
is being read and watched in a course, albeit 
with the knowledge that their comments will 
be read not only by their professor, but also by 
the rest of their class. While this idea may not 
appeal to some students at first, said Mittell, 
it “forces them to think about self-presenta- 
tion.” 

Further, blogs tend to be far more in- 
formal than other class assignments, which 
allows students some choice in where they 
want to go with their ideas and how they ex- 
press themselves. Some courses, like Mittell’s 
“Television and American Culture,” have class 
blogs that function as short response pieces 
to the reading. This ensures that the read- 
ing is actually being done, which, at least for 
professors, is another merit of using blogs. In 
addition, “you learn more as you write,” said 
Assistant Professor of Political Science Quinn 
Mecham, and students can write what they 
feel in response to the readings without fear 
of being graded. 

The use of media in Mecham’s “Intro- 
duction to Comparative Politics” course ex- 
tends beyond blogging; he also runs a govern- 
ment simulation on the online role-playing 
game Second Life to help students learn in- 
teractively how parliamentary politics work 
and how political cycles play out. Mecham 
initially used Segue as the platform for this, 


but it was not very successful. He was wary 
at first of using the virtual reality community 
Second Life, and tried it for the first time in 
the fall of 2008. 

On his simulation, students form politi- 
cal parties, conduct campaigns and run for 
office in a mock-parliamentary system of 
government, and once the government is in 
place, they suggest and vote on legislation. 
Live debates and speeches are also held in 
class. Mecham feels that the simulation has 
been successful enough to continue, although 
the number of students who participate be- 
yond the minimum is still low. 

Students are divided in their opinion 
of the simulation: some, like Alex Russo “12 
(currently Minister of Entertainment in Ter- 
ra, Middlebury’s Second Life nation), are very 
enthusiastic about the idea, albeit aware that 
it would be more effective once students be- 
gin to participate in it more. (Currently, there 
is student-suggested legislation in Parliament 
which, if passed, will force students to spend 
atleast 10 minutes a week on Second Life.) 

“I think the simulation will prove to be 
a very helpful tool in demonstrating the ef- 
fects of government to the classroom once 
the project,can really get rolling,” said Rus- 
so. “Right now there is a group of individuals 
who are very interested with Second Life and 
its capabilities and another group who put it 
on the back burner.’ 

Others, such as Member of Parliament 
Katie Thacher 711, feel that while the simula- 
tion is amusing, it is not helpful in further- 
ing students’ understanding of comparative 
politics. However, Mecham believes that it lets 
students see the real-time effects of how elec- 
toral systems work and how parliamentary 
governments are formed. He is also doing a 
study on his observations of the project. 

“Initially, students were reluctant to form 
parties” said Mecham, adding that two ma- 
jor parties — the Freedom Alliance and the 
Arbitrary Governance party — were created 
by him. He has noted the role of charismatic 
leadership — such as that of former prime 
minister Ross Brockway ’11 — in swaying in- 
dependents, as well as the role of party disci- 
pline in Terra mirroring real-life politics. 
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Cuts force 5.2 percent fee hike at Language schools 
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English and the Bread Loaf Writers’ Confer- 
ence. 

Schools Abroad fees “vary from school 
to school, depending on what exchange rates 
are, as well as what the economic situation 
is in Japan vs. Italy, for instance,” Liebowitz 
said. 

Language Schools fees are expected to 
increase by a whopping 5.2 percent, and fees 
for the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference and 
Bread Loaf School of English by 4 percent, 
according to Vice President of Language 
Schools, Schools Abroad and Graduate Pro- 
grams Michael Geisler. This is greater than 
the 3.2 percent increase of the undergradu- 
ate comprehensive fee to $50,780. 


‘Cook mmons anal FOAM p ‘party owe togethe: 


Unlike the undergraduate program, the 
Language Schools do not rely as heavily on 
the endowment, instead drawing from their 
comprehensive fees to fund salaries and fi- 
nancial aid. While a smaller increase in the 
comprehensive fee would make it easier to 
market the schools to prospective students, 
it would prove detrimental in attracting and 
retaining faculty. 

“There was a time, about 10 years ago, 
when the Language Schools were among the 
most expensive summer language institutes 
around,” Geisler explained. 

The expense made it such that the 
schools were reluctant to raise their com- 
prehensive fees, for fear of losing students. 
In turn, Geisler said, the schools “fell behind 
significantly” in increasing salaries for sum- 
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China submits most 
foreign apps for 2013 
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class of 2013 were involved in several notable 
extracurricular activities and outside interests. 
Among the accepted students there were four 
circus performers, one Jeopardy contestant, 
five sets of twins — and one Emmy nominee, 
who is a confirmed matriculant. 

“We had a very high number of students 
who started the process, but didn’t pay. This 
year, I changed that to be in line’ with most 
other colleges so that they had to pay the fee up 
front,” said Clagett. 

The number of applicants at the other 
NESCAC colleges have declined or stayed the 
same compared to last year — with the ex- 
ception of Wesleyan University which had a 
22 percent increase in applications. Clagett 
does not totally reject the notion that the eco- 
nomic recession had a part in the decline of 
Middlebury applicants this year, but empha- 
sizes that the change in the application pro- 
cedure played a much more significant role in 
this year’s decline. 

As in past years, the admissions office sent 
out approximately 100 early acceptance notifi- 


cations to the strongest regular decision appli-- 


cants who were talented academically, involved 
extensively in extracurriculars.and displayed 
desirable personal characteristics. These stu- 
dents were notified that they were likely to be 
admitted a few weeks earlier than the regular 
applicant pool so that they could contact pro- 
fessors and create relationships with staff be- 
fore they made their college decisions. 
Associate Director for International Ad- 
missions Barbara Marlow is extremely excited 
about the international members of the class 
of 2013. Applicants came from a plethora of 
countries such as Croatia, Mauritius, Kenya, 


Afghanistan and Finland. 

The Office of Admissions received 1,274 
international applications this year. The most 
applications from a single country came from 
China, with 329. As of May 4, the office had re- 
ceived 61 deposits from International Students 
and 16 from Americans of dual citizenship 
from abroad. The number of international 
students in the Class of 2013 is approximately 
10 percent — one percentage point below that 
which the College informally strives for every 
year. 

Marlow emphasized the importance of 
Americans living abroad and dual citizens who 
are not officially counted as international stu- 
dents. These 16 matriculants come from New 
Zealand, Singapore, Japan, Australia, England 
and the United Arab Emirates, among other 
countries. 

“These are students that bring that inter- 
national perspective but don’t show up in the 
data as international,“ said Marlow. 
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mer faculty, especially in comparison to in- 
creases for regular academic-year faculty. 

Asa result, many instructors — especial- 
ly those in high-demand languages such as 
Arabic — are spending one or two summers 
at the Language Schools on account of their 
prestige before defecting to other institutions 
that can afford to pay more by limiting the 
number of programs they offer, and cancel- 
ing them if they do not enroll to full capacity. 

The dollar’s slide in value relative to 
the euro has introduced an additional layer 
of complication for the approximately 250 
faculty members who come to the Language 
Schools from more than 25 countries across 
the world. Geisler said that over the course of 
the past two years, the average faculty mem- 
ber’s “take-home” salary has decreased by ap- 


. proximately one-third. 


“Tf they spend it over here, it’s still fine,” 
he said. “If they take it back to Europe with 
them, they lose a lot of money.” 


Moreover, Geisler pointed out, when 
faculty. members from overseas come to 
Vermont for seven or nine weeks during the 
summer, they cannot do research at home. 

“And if you want to get a salary increase 
at the home institution, you need to do re- 
search,” he said. 

Raising the comprehensive fees to sup- 
port faculty salaries requires a trade-off, 
however. The Language Schools use a dif- 


ferent financial aid formula than the under- | 


graduate program, in which full demonstrat- 
ed need is not guaranteed to be met. 

“I can’t rule out that the increase may 
impair students’ ability to attend,” Geisler 
said. 

He described the tenuous balance as one 
that must be readjusted every yea 

“We can't fall behind again,” Geisler said. 
“Otherwise, other institutions will snatch up 
our best faculty, and that could kill the Lan- 
guage Schools.” 


Coffrin Green resident 
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knobs] is excessive, and resistant bacteria 


. can develop” from disinfectants,” 


Gemma 


| Collins *12 said. “I think that unless were in 


| immediate danger ... 
| be doing that.” 





Vandalism 


we really don’t need to 


Steven Tatum °12 agreed. 

“It would obviously be bad if there was 
a case here because we could all get sick, but 
I’ve always been sort of a ‘people get sick and 
that’s life’ kind of person,” Tatum said. “The 
idea of going around disinfecting everything 
is really bizarre to me.” 

A potential case of swine flu. in Coffrin 
Hall did come to the attention of the Health 
Center on May 1, but after temporarily clos- 
ing a women’s bathroom on the possibly in- 
fected hall and isolating the student, an of- 
ficial test for the Influenza A(HIN1) virus 
came back negative. Director of the Health 
Center Dr. Mark Peluso, MD called the pre- 
cautionary measures necessary. 

“From a scientific standpoint, this is a 
virus that is new to most people’s immune 
systems,’ Peluso said. “In other words, we 


| don’t have a lot of immunologic experience 


with this, and if you study pandemics, that 
has the potential to become severe and cause 
a lot of illness.” 

Both Peluso and Jordan pointed to the 
possibility of a viral mutation as the main 
source of worry in the current swine flu 
epidemic. According to Peluso, pandemics 
usually occur in waves of people contract- 
ing the illness at once that get less severe as 
time goes on, but sometimes the waves can 
increase in severity, especially if a random 
gene mutation in the virus creates a much 
deadlier version that survives in its host and 
is transmitted. A mutation is only something 
to watch for right now, however, and Peluso 


-advised against any drastic action on the 


College’s part even if swine flu reaches the 
campus. 

“Right now if you look at what other in- 
stitutions are doing — Amherst College, for 


| example, has two confirmed cases — pos 


pubie safety 29 
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cries ‘swine, is isolated 


not closing or suspending operations, and I 
don’t think we would either, Peluso said. “I 
think that would be excessive at this point, 
but we would be very concerned about it.” 

The swine flu pandemic has garnered 
much media attention and even College re- 
sources as the administration strives to be 
prepared, but the disease itself boils down 
to a basic fever and cough. Still, Peluso saw 
some benefit to the near- r-frenzy surrounding 
the issue. 

“This is a good opportunity for us to 
examine our preparedness and our plan,’ 
Peluso said. It feels really good to be able to 
e-mail students and say, ‘Get your evacuation 
plan up to speed, you should have thought of 
this already, get ready to go. If it was severe 
and we had to close the campus, we know we 
could do it.” 

Peluso also looked at the swine flu epi- 
demic as a way to remind students to prac- 
tice good hygiene and take care of them- 
selves. The Center for Disease Control Web 
site suggests basic health precautions like 
frequent hand-washing and using disposable 
tissues when coughing or sneezing to pre- 
vent infection, but Peluso put forth advice 
for Middlebury especially. 

“This is something I think is particularly 
important for college students — do stuff to 


maintain your health,” Peluso said. “Do not ` 


overextend yourself socially, athletically or 
academically. Make sure you're eating right 
and getting plenty of rest — college students 
tend not to do those things.” 

Nate Woods ’11 saw little to be gained 
from acknowledging the swine flu as any- 
thing other than a media creation. 

“I think that every couple of years some- 
body decides on some new disease to have a 
panic about,’ Woods said. “It’s okay to have a 
big media frenzy — it’s fun, I guess — but I 
think it’s just this media fear culture. We have 
to have something to be afraid of. It’s never 
anything actually that bad here. Remember 
SARS? Remember West Nile Virus? Remem- 
ber avian flu? Anthrax? Killer bees? I’m much 
more worried about MRSA, really.” 
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‘When to avoidthe dining hall 


Director of Dining Services Matthew Biette reveals peak weekend hours in Ross . 
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Underdog Panzer to be president 
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Hiba Fakhoury 09, the current SGA pres- 
ident, expressed enthusiasm about the results. 
“It has been the most exciting project I have 
been involved in,” she wrote in an e-mail. “It’s 
very nice to finally see it happen!” 

Jamal Davis 11, a member of the Honor 
Code Review Committee, described how the 
group had worked to develop and improve 
the Honor Code, a process that culminated in 
these proposals. 

i “We felt like the old Honor 
Code wasnt working as well as it 
could? he said. The new amend- 
ments, he described, better serve 
both faculty atid students. 

In the presidential run-off elec- 
tion, the underdog from the first 
round, Mike Panzer ’10, beat out his 
opponent Vrutika Mody ’10, but by 
a paltry 40 votes. The run-off election had 300 
fewer voters than the record-setting election 
two weeks ago. The first presidential ballot 
had what Panzer described as an “impressive” 


: turnout. 


The large turnout on April 23 did im- 
mediately produce a clear victor for the SGA 
presidency, though it was not who many 
might have expected, given the results from 
the first round in which Panzer had only 278 
votes compared to Mody’s 356. 

“Wow, that was a close close close elec- 
tion” Panzer wrote in an e-mail. “I just man- 
aged to sneak by.” 

It was indeed a narrow margin of vic- 


Wow, that was a close close 
close election. I just managed 
to squeak by. 


tory. The run-off evidently benefited Panzer’s 
campaign — some students speculated that he 
may have profited from the elimination of the 
three other candidates — Andrew DeLoach 
>10, Nick Alexander 710 and Nick Sohl °10 — 














Radtew Ngeow, Photo Editor 


LIEBOWITZ KISSES COW FOR AMNESTY 


On Thurs., April 30, the President of the College stepped onto Battell Beach, puckered up 
and kissed Bessie to support the fundraising inititatives of Amnesty International. 





by picking up their votes. 

Janet Gehrmann 709, head of the SGA 
Elections Committee, believes, however, that 
Panzer won the election because “students at 
Middlebury College believe he will best repre- 
sent them, their interests and their concerns in 
the 2009-2010 academic year,” not because, he 
received all of the eliminated candidates votes. 

“I think Mike ran a really strong cam- 
paign? said Francie Alexandre *12, who voted 
in both the first and second rounds of the pres- 
idential election. “I saw him 
out there driving around in 
cars and shouting and hold- 
ing up posters ... also, he 
went door-to-door, which 
was very effective. I think it’s 
possible he could’ve gotten a 


nes Mik e Panzer lot of the other candidates’ 


votes from the first round.” 
Panzer said he was both 
“excited” and “surprised” upon receiving the 
results of the election, after which he promptly 
“had a couple beers” with some friends to cel- 
ebrate and attended a party. 

But Panzer would be the first to admit 
that after the fun of celebrating, his new role 
comes with some serious responsibilities. He 
described jumping into his new duties and 
the steps involved right away: “First is to pick 
a chief of staff? he said, “and to sort through 
the applications for the various cabinet posi- 
tions. This week I am meeting with Molly 
Dwyer, who is the new co-chair of Commu- 
nity Council, and we will start brainstorming 
ways that SGA and Community Council can 
become more effective at getting things done. 
Other than that, I plan on finishing out the 
year as Speaker of the House and working on 
all the positive initiatives [Fakhoury] is trying 
to get accomplished.” 

Fakhoury is confident in Panzer’s abil- 
ity to take on her position next year. “Mike 
knows the real issues like the Honor Code re- 
invigoration and dealing with the economic 
crisis, and I hope that he will dedicate the time 
to working on these issues as well as. many 
others,” she said. 

Mody, Panzer’s former opponent, also 
has high hopes for his presidency, and simi- 
larly named the economy as a major factor. al 
hope Mike will surround himself with intelli- 
gent and passionate people and manage them 
well” she said. “There’s a lot of good stuff that 
can come out of SGA. Especially during an 
economic crisis when Midd is changing and 
recalibrating its choices — the SGA can really 
help incorporate student opinions and work 
with the administration.” 

Panzer agreed that the economy would 
play a big role in shaping and characterizing 
his presidency. “We are facing some of the 
most difficult times in Middlebury College's 
long history? he said, “and now, as changes are 
made, it is crucial that all students are part of 
the process.” 

Additional reporting by Aseem Mulji. 
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NYU warns of high cost 


New York University is one of the 
most expensive higher education institu- 
tions in the country, with an annual cost 
of $54,000, and their low endowment per - 
student means they cannot provide ample 
financial aid for all students. Eighty percent 
of undergraduates have one job, 25 percent 
work two jobs and 500 students work three. 
University President John E. Sexton is not 
sure that those who have to spend so much 
time financing their education should study 
at NYU, and the school is being proactive 
this year about informing prospective stu- 
dents about the financial burdens that will 
accompany study at this elite university. 

Associate Provost for Enrollment Man- 
agement Barbara F. Hall and her staff made 
1,822 calls to families who they felt should 
be informed in detail about loans and other 
aid, and told them they should maybe re- 
consider whether they can afford to attend 
the university. ee 

“At the end of the day, it’s the family’s 


“decision,” said Sexton. “We're not going to 


3» 


say, ‘You can’t come here: 

When 58 percent of graduating seniors 
have debt, with an average of $33,637 in 
loans, the university feels it is important to. 
be upfront about the costs. 

“Tt does no good to have students at- 
tend a college they can’t afford,” said Mark 
Kantrowitz, publisher of the Web site Fi- 
nAid. “A student who graduates with enor- 
mous amounts of debt will find that debt is 
going to affect their career choices and life- 


“cycle decisions, such as when to get married, 


have children, and buy a house.” 


—Chronicle of Higher Education 


Mingo wins best moniker 


Louisiana State University incoming 
first-year Barkevious Mingo has won the 
annual “Name of the Year” award. The West 
Monroe, La., native beat out tough com- 
petition like Chew Kok, Atilla Bucko, Taco 
Vandervelde, Crystal Metheny and Nutri- 
tious Love. 

The “Name of the Year” group, founded 
in 1983 on an Ivy League campus with the 
mission “to discover, verify, nominate, elect 
and disseminate great names,’ claims that 
every name in its tournament is real, “to the 
best of our knowledge.” 

“That’s pretty awesome, I’m not going 
to lie” said first-year Lee Gresham. “I have 
a feeling he’s going to be a fan favorite with 
LSU fans, because that’s pretty funny.” 

“I was talking to my brother about just 
the name [Barkevious Mingo] itself, and he 
said, ‘That sounds like a villain who trav- 
els in his own blimp,” said Spencer Hall, a 
University of Florida alumnus who heads 
“Every Day Should Be Saturday,’ a popular 
college football blog. Hall and his readership 
were the main reason for Mingo’s victory in 
the online vote for Name of the Year. Their 
vigorous campaign involved writing a Min- 
govian national anthem in honor of their 
candidate that “probably sounds something 
like” the anthem of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, complete with the lyrics, 
“Vanquished if you're lucky — far worse if 
you should lag, In battle with Lord Mingo, 
you'll end up bound and gagged.” 

LSU students are holding off judgment 
until they see him play football, which far 
outweighs his name in importance on the 
college campus. ` 

“Irs just his name,” said freshman Brit- 
tany Gay. “Why does that matter? Can he 
play good?” 

— The Daily Reveille 


correction 
In an April 20 article, The Campus reported 
incorrectly that David Weinstock attended _ 
the Bread Loaf School of English. In fact, he 
attended the Bread Loaf Writer’s Conference. 
The Campus regrets the error. 
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Gorham’s Rangers re-enact 


French-Indian War battles 


STAFF WRITER 


E: woken up in the middle of a field in strange 
clothes? Jim Ross, a history teacher at Mt. 
Abraham Union High School, does it 10 to 12 times 
a summer, but the clothes he wears have been metic- 
ulously researched, and rather than waking up in the 
middle of Battell Beach, he wakes up among hundreds 
of tents at Fort Ticonderoga. Ross is the founding father 
of Gorham’s Rangers, a French and Indian War reenact- 
ment group that participates in reenactments all over 
the Northeast. Ross and 18 other members — men and 
women — also serve as the 20th Regiment of Foot in 
the British Light Infantry for Revolutionary War reen- 
actments. Seth Kline ’07.5 has been one of Ross’ soldiers 
since he was a student of Ross’ at Mt. Abraham. 

“You basically spend a weekend and divorce your- 
self from the 21st century,’ Kline said. “You don’t have 
to worry about any of your real life issues. You spend a 
weekend at an encampment or a day out in the woods. 
The thing is sort of to try to develop a different mindset 
for thinking the way someone would think back then, 
having the same priorities and things.” 

The goal is not only to fight like an 18th century 
British soldier, but to live like one, down to the last 
leather cartridge case. Ross’ wife, Associate Director of 
Custodial Services at the College Linda Ross, has hand- 
made more than 130 uniforms for Ross and his fellow 
re-enactors out of wool and cotton. Ross handcrafts all 
of the leather belts, straps and boxes he and his regi- 
ment need, and the muskets they use are historically 
accurate reproductions. It was the muskets that first at- 
tracted Ross to war reenactments when he and his wife 
attended the American Bicentennial celebration at Fort 
Ticonderoga in 1975. 

“I said, ‘Oh, gosh, that looks like fun,” Ross said. 
“Pve always been interested in black powder muskets 
and such types of things — I’ve been involved in black 
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powder shooting and black powder hunting from the 
time I got out of high school — and it just grew from 
there. It’s become a very, very involved activity.” 

It costs between $1,000 and $2,000 to outfit the 
typical soldier, and devoting entire weekends to a war 
encampment can add up to a lot of time, but Ross 
estimated that more than 100,000 people are active 
reenactors nationwide, and at least 1,500 re-enactors 
descend on Fort Ticonderoga every summer for the 
Grand Encampment. This year, the event falls on June 
27 and 28, and Ross described it as typical of the other 
encampments he and his regiment attend. Hundreds of 
tents pop up all over a field and thousands of people 
mill around in the morning as groups of jugglers, ac- 
tors performing plays, vendors selling period goods and 
Native Americans playing traditional lacrosse entertain 
tourists and spectators. The afternoons are spent reen- 
acting a colonial battle, which looks something like a 
mechanized dance of lines of men in red coats to the 
tune of musket fire and shouts. Once the smoke clears 
and the tourists go home, Ross settles into his favorite 
part of reenacting. 

“As it gets dark the candles come out, you hear peo- 
ple singing and there'll be a flute playing and always two 
or three people with violins — the ambience is pretty 
special,” Ross said. “My favorite part is sitting under the 
fly in the evening with a group of friends reminiscing. 
There’s all kinds of discussion and songs. I really enjoy 
seeing people get involved with the living history aspect 
of it. It is just so engaging, you know? I teach it, I live it, 
it’s wonderful.” 

Because the set-up for a colonial battle is extensive 
and expensive, film companies often come out to cap- 
ture reenacted battles for use in movies and print. 

“The amazing thing is you burn several hundred 
pounds of high explosive and no one gets hurt,” Ross 
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said. “Weve got it down so it’s very safe, but it’s very 
theatrical.” 

As theatrical as the battles are, Ross stressed that 
they are not meant to make light of the actual human 
suffering that occurred. His goal as an educator is to 
accurately inform the people who come to watch and 
engage them with the past. Kline is also interested in 
presenting historically accurate battles, but performing 
for an audience is not his main motivation. 

“Sometimes we have really lame battles that are just 
for spectators to watch — they like to see people dressed 
in funny clothes,” Kline said. “But sometimes you have 
really incredible battles where you forget what time 
period it is — you have a complete flashback is what 
we call it. You’re in the middle of a battle and there’s 
so much noise and so much smoke and you've been 
trained as a soldier and you have to put every ounce of 
your mind towards behaving like a soldier. It’s a great 
environment to completely forget about who you really 
are and all you can think about is where to march and 
when to shoot. Sometimes you can even feel fear if you 
feel the enemy army coming up on you, and you want 
to turn and run.” ; > 

Big battles are not the only events Gorham’s Rang- 
ers participate in. They give presentations at schools, 
march in parades and in the non-summer months they 
meet with French reenactment groups for small, private 
skirmishes in the woods like those that would have ac- 
tually occurred during the French and Indian War — 
Kline called those skirmishes “war games.” 

“Irs an expensive and time-consuming hobby, but 
it definitely pays off if you have the historical interest,” 
Kline said. “It’s definitely something that even if you 
don’t intend to do it full-time, I’d encourage people to 
try it just because it’s a completely different kind of ex- 
perience. It’s a unique hobby.” 
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Listening to the oldies for literacy 
Monthly used record and book sale raises five 
percent of funds for Ilsley Library, 


A bite out of farm life 

The Calf Open House at Shelburne 
Farms allows students and community 
members a look into farm life, 
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by Grady Ross 


Several years ago, my family de- 
cided to take a guided tour at a zoo 
we were visifing. Everything was go- 
ing quite well: we rode the little trolley 
from cage to cage oohing and ahhing 
at the crocodiles and monkeys and gi- 
raffes. Then we got to the panther. 

“We call these panthers? in- 
formed our guide, “but there are really 
no such things. They are simply black 
leopards.” 

At this point my grandfather, a 
Midd man from way back, whispered: 

“She has no idea what she’s talk- 
ing about. She must have gone to 
Dartmouth.” 
hockey and soccer games at the Col- 
lege and cheering at Winter Carnival 
up at the Snow Bowl, I’ve always un- 
derstood that panthers were sacred 
animals. And although I’ve been in 
Middlebury all my life, this knowledge 
has separated me from campus: I’ve al- 
ways been a spectator, never an actual 
part of the Panther tradition. 

Prepare yourselves for that last 
epic scene of a sports movie, à la “Var- 
sity Blues,” in which the athletes realize 
they are part of something greater, Cue 
the “Chariots of Fire” theme. I’m typ- 
ing this in slow motion. 

Saturday was the New England 
Collegiate Rowing championships 
down in Worcester, Mass. This was 
the final test, after hours -on the ergs, 
hundreds of thousands of meters 
rowed, callused hands, aching muscles, 
thrown backs, time trials, lactic acid, 
oxygen deprivation, sinking boats, 
and mental anguish. 

Youre at the starting line. You’ve 
hydrated, you’ve carbo-loaded, you’ve 
stretched. You're not going to get any 
stronger in the next two minutes. Your 
technique will not improve. If you're 
going to win this, it’s going to have to 
come from the heart. 

5,45 3; 2-1 22 ATTENTION! 
ROW! You're racing: it takes a moment 
to process. Your coxswain screams: 
“You want this more than they do! 
Make them wish they were in your 
boat.” 

Body forward, hands away, feather 
the oar, watch the back in front of you 

‘... 1,000 meters down, half a race to 
pull forward, take 10 strokes to focus 
on leg drive. Here’s the sprint now, 
eliminate lay back ... the finish line. 

It wasn’t enough. 

You don’t want to cry, you don’t 
want to bea poor sport; but something 
inside of you is being crushed. It’s not 
the medals. It’s not the shirt you must 
take off your back and give to the win- 
hers, a nod to their victory. It’s some- 
thing much bigger than that. 

This is what it feels like to care so 
much. This is what it feels like to ex- 
pect nothing but the best from your- 
self. This is what it feels like to know 
that there are people who have faith 
in you. This is what it feels like to let 
those people down. 

This is what it feels like to be a 
Panther. I came to understand a legacy 
of champions through defeat. Disap- 
pointment like this only comes when 
you have someone to disappoint. Per- 
haps through loss I confirmed that 
there is, after all, a panther within me, 
a panther to take defeat with gravity. 
Now that I have been made aware, I 
will be a spectator no more. 

Look out everybody, here come 
the Black Leopards. 


Shelburn e Farms | 
celebrates spring — 
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with chickens, pictured above. Those interested in farming were able to check out the farm’s 


for Shelburne Farm’s farmhouse cheddar, while kids 
hands at milking cows in the parlor. If you missed ou 
will host a three-day tour of artisanal cheese-making 





Brown Swiss Cow herd which makes milk 
explored the barns and took wagon rides around the property and students tried 
t, you still have a chance to visit next week, from May 11-13, when Shelburne Farms 
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Music, art slated for summer schedule 


___ By Becca Fanning 
STAFF WRITER 





Staying in Middlebury this summer? 
With gas prices expected to rise, don’t head 
to Burlington or Lake Champlain to beat 
the heat. Middlebury and Addison County 
offer more than enough to keep you busy 
this summer, from outdoor adventures to 
musical performances. The best part? It’s all 
within biking distance! 


Helles Alt Release Party 

Kick off summer on May 22 with the release 
party for Otter Creek’s newest beer, Helles 
Alt, from 4-7 p.m. in the brewery tasting 
room. Sample new beer, eat local cheese and 
chat with brewers. Proceeds from beer pur- 
chases benefit the Open Door Clinic. 


A&W 

Pull up and head back in time. Order a 
burger or milkshake from car-hops on roller- 
skates. Take advantage of this while you can: 
the A&W is only open in the summer! 


Triathlon Series 

Want to get noticed in the gym this Septem- 
ber? Get a head start and stay in shape this 
summer by entering one (or all) of these lo- 
cal triathlons! Visit www.rushtonsports.com 
for details. 
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LOCO 


CALLY 


Vermont Sun Triathlons — June 28 and July 
12 at Branbury State Park in Salisbury, Vt. 
600-yd swim, 14-mile bike, 3.1-mile run. 
Start time: 8:00 a.m. 


Lake Dunmore Triathlon — Sunday, August 9 
at Branbury State Park in Salisbury, Vt. 0.9- 
mile swim, 28-mile bike, 6.2-mile run. Start 
time: 8:00 a.m. 


Half Vermont Journey — Sunday, August 30 
at Branbury State Park in Salisbury, Vt. 1.2- 
mile swim, 56-mile bike, 13.1-mile run. Start 
time: 8:00 a.m. 


Shelburne Museum 

Explore a 19th century jail building, Steam- 
boat Ticonderoga or check out Impression- 
ism-era paintings. Visit the museum during 
the day and admission includes access to 
weekly ‘Sunsets at Shelburne; a Thursday 
evening series beginning June 18 with a bar- 


becue and live music from 5 to 7:30 pm. 


Catch a performance at Town Hall Theater 
Friday, May 29 at 8 p.m. — The Burlington 
Chamber Orchestra. Tickets are available for 
$20. 


Friday, June 5 at 8 p.m. — “The Barber of Se- 
ville.” Tickets are available for $35 or $40 o 
the balcony. 





a log of the (sometimes) crazy events off College Street 


from the Middlebury Police Department public log 


4/27 — NOISE DISTURBANCE | 
children running 
screaming and the smell of DOT- 


REPORTI os 


Friday, June 26 at 8 p.m. — The National 
Theater Live performance of “Phèdre” Tick- 
ets are available for $16. 


Festival on the Green 

July 12-18 — Catch live performances from 
everything from the Vermont Jazz Ensemble 
to Banjo Dan and the Mid-nite Plowboys. 


First Ever! Otter Creek Basin Bash 

June 13 — 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., Falls Park at the 
Otter Creek Basin. Enjoy canoe and kayak 
paddling, fly fishing and fly tying demos, 
rope making, storytelling, historical walking 
tours, exhibits, children’s activities, food and 
dancing with LC Jazz. Free. 


Robert Frost Interpretive Trail 

Drive up to Breadloaf and walk through 
the woods, which inspired much of Robert 
Frost’s timeless poetry. 


Abbey Pond 

Hike up 2.3 miles to a serene pond surround- 
ed by trees. This is a great place for a picnic 
or quiet afternoon spent reading in the sun. 
On your way down, jump into the ice-cold 
mountain stream to cool off. To get here: fol- 
low VT 125 north 4.4 miles from its intersec- 
tion with VT 125 in East Middlebury, turn 
East on a gravel road next to the USFS Abbey 


Pond Trail sign and follow the right spur 0.3 


miles to the parking area. 





5/4 - Vermont legislature approved a bill that ex- 


around 


pands Vermont's sex offender registry and outlaws 
the practice of “sexting,” or sending explicit pho- 
tographs to someone else through a cell phone or 


The law allows the Registry to identify high risk in- 


computer. 
5/3 — DISPUTE 
Neighbor reported dispute between 
next-door neighbor and son. Involved 


party reported his son got upset when 
he spilled milk on himself. Peace re- 
stored before officers arrived. 
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- dividuals and expands the number of individuals re- 
quired to be listed on the registry. 


A minor convicted of “sexting” is now required to 
attend a diversion program, while convicted adults 
may serve up to six months in prison. 
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Used record sale raises funds for Ilsley 


By Liz Scarinci and Liam Gluck 
STAFF WRITERS 





In the back room of IIsley Library’s sec- 
ond floor, a slice of Americana sits in seven 
cardboard boxes of vinyl records. These LPs, 
many of which are still 
wrapped, bring cus- 
tomers back several 
generations in popular 
music. Louise Mosher, 
cashier and Friends of 
the Library board mem- 
ber, fondly remembers 
a time when “music had a definite beat and 
melody,” she said. 

While not every item for sale invokes the 
“good old days,” Mosher said the event always 
brings a variety of custom- 
ers. The library holds a 
used book and record sale 
every month of the year 
thanks to donations from 
community members. 

Most of the re- 
cords originally belonged 
to David Washburn, a 
Middlebury alum. and lo- 
cal resident who left his 
record collection to the li- 
brary upon his death one 
year ago. 

Mosher commented 
on the quality and collect- 
ibility of Washburn’s re- 
cords for sale. “Those are 
actually valuable records 
and people don't realize it,” 
she said. 

With donations that 
are sorted into 30 catego- 
ries, of books ranging from 
psychology to gardening in 
addition to the available re- 
cords, the sale lures a con- 
sumer group of all ages. 

“The large selection 
of children’s books entices 





many parents and grandparents,’ Mosher 
said. 

In addition to the wide variety, commu- 
nity members are drawn to the sale for the 
low prices. Paperback books sell for 50 cents, 
while hard copies sell for a dollar. While col- 


We see ourselves as an organization to 
foster services for the town. 
—David Clark 


lectible LPs sell for upwards of $20, Mosher 
proudly remarks that some are “$10, no tax!” 
The sale earns the Library between $400 and 
$500 each month and about $6,000 a year. 





Grace Duggan, Photo Editor 
The allure of literature and music is mixed each month as the Isley sells donations of foster services for the 
used records and books to raise five percent of operating funds for the library. 
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All proceeds of the book sales go toward 
the Friends of the Library, which acts a sup- 
port group that raises the main source of 
money for the library. Director of the Library 
David Clark calls Friends of the Library his 
“support group.” ; : 

“They help pro- 
mote the library, and 
one of the ways they do 
this is by raising money 
for the extras,” he said. 


Microphone 
systems for town meet- 
ings, speakers, con- 


struction projects, and new furniture are all 
provided by the Friends’ funds. The organiza- 

„tion covers all expenses not paid for by local 
taxes, which cover 95 
percent of all operat- 
ing money. 

Having been the 
director of the library 
for 14 years, Clark has 
a sense of what people 
in the area like to read. 
He notices an envi- 
ronmental trend that 
spans age groups. 

“People from 
Middlebury like to 
read about sustainabil- 
ity, gardening and even 
books about growing 
their own food,’ he 
said. 

í Clark commented 
that the library is not 
just a place to take out 
books. Many com- 
munity organizations 
hold regular meet- 
ings in the conference 
rooms of the library. 

“We see ourselves 
as an organization to 


town,” Clark said. 








one in 8,200 
where the personalities of middlebury proper are celebrated — 
ACTR driver gains unique perspective on local personalities 


By Liam Gluck _ 


STAFF WRITER 


Maggie Surprenant is quick to tell you 
that “taking the bus is really cool.” 

Having been a resident of Addison 
County for 33 years, she started driving the 
mid-day Middlebury Shuttle route for Ad- 
dison County Transit Resources in February 
2007. She also drives 
the Burlington Link 
route on Saturday. 

Bie 2 E ain a 





through mid-day : 

traffic, | unphased get to be frie 
by the baffling one ™ 

ways and yields . 

surrounding the 


town green, Supre- 
nant explains how 
a friend and fellow 
shuttle driver tipped 
her off about the 
part-time position’s 
opening. 

“Tt fits with an- 
other part-time job 
of mine, and I like 
the idea [of providing 
transportation for the community],” she 
said. 

The shuttle service provides free trans- 
portation around Middlebury for any who 


need it. Without a school bus service, Su- 


pernant explains, the ACTR shuttle is the 
main ride for the area’s public schools. 
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“And then there’s the green factor,” Sur- 
prenant adds. 

“J drive a full 28-person bus to Burling- 
ton every Saturday. Imagine 28 cars doing 
the same!” ACTR has won regional and na- 
tional awards for developing alternatives to 
the personal vehicle. 

Surprenant is excited about this week’s 
WaytoGo week, “a local, regional, and a 
state-wide push for healthy alternatives to 














retty neat, 


7 with 


the personal vehicle,” as explained by Na- 
dine Barnilce, Community Relations Man- 
ager of ACTR. 

Surprenant is particularly fond of the 
benefit to the senior community of Ad- 
dison County, including transportation to 
and from a daily senior lunch, handicapped 
transportation upon request, and both 
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emergency and routine transportation to 
Porter Hospital on request. 

“We deliver usually 10 meals a week, 
traveling to the outskirts of Addison Coun- 
ty said Surprenant’s friend and co-worker 
Dawn Thibault. 

When asked if she keeps up this quota 
through the winter’s snow, she chuckles. 
“Pye driven through some pretty precarious 
weather,” she said. 

Surprenant has 







also seen her fair 
share of difficult 
anc Vou driving conditions 


in seasonal Addison 
County. She began 
work right after a 
massive. storm — 
called The Valentine’s 
Day storm of 2007 by 
some locals — which 
provided ample chal- 
lenges for navigating 
the already winding 
roads that define the 
county. 

y his’ Gas 
ing, PI tell you,” she 
says near the end of 

her route, when dodging cars forced her to 
drive toward oncoming traffic due to con- 
struction on South Pleasant Street. 

Minor headaches aside, Surprenant is 
ready to take on whatever comes her away. 

“My favorite part is the people I get to 
talk to. They're all pretty neat, and you get 
to be friendly with them.” 


excit- 













Wildflower walk 


May 9, time TBA 






Join the Green Mountain Club’s 
very own Ave Haviland for a hike 
up Forest Service Road Number 32 
in Goshen to Silver Lake. This is an - 
easy-to-moderate three 
to four mile hike. Call 
496-6677 for 
details. 


Garden Club sale 


May 9, 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. 

































The Middlebury Garden Club 
will be hosting its annual plant sale 
on the village green, rain or shine. 
Hanging baskets, homegrown 

perennials and annuals will be 
available, and master gardeners - 
will answer any questions. 


Apple Blossom 
Derby races 


May 9,9 a.m. 


The Family Fun Run, the 5K and 
10K runs and 5K walk will all be 
held to benefit the Shoreham 
Elementary School Kitchen Fund. 
For more info: 
www.shorehamschool.org/derby 


Handling stress 
May 11, 4:30 p.m. 


Addison County's Counseling 
Service will be hosting 
psychotherapist and yoga teacher 
Karen Winston to teach techniques 
that reduce stress and help to find 
balance during difficult times. 
For more info: 388-0302 


Bone marrow 
donor drive | 


May 13, 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


Porter Hospital is having its second 
annual bone marrow drive where 
potential donors can sign up to be 

on the National Marrow Donor 

Program Registry. For more info: call 
Porter Hospital at 388-4744. 


Learn to fly fish! 


May 13, 6:30 p.m. 






Come to South Starksboro’s 
Jerusalem Schoolhouse off 
Route 17 to learn from John 
Buonincontro how to 
fly fish. For more info: 
453-3826. 
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Editorial 


The staff editorial represents the official opinion of 
The Middlebury Campus as decided by 
the editorial board, 


Man, we love college. 


From our vantage point as journalists, college life tends to become 
distilled into an admittedly predictable collage of “big moments?” As 


such, a retrospective of the past year would inevitably be highlighted - 


by the Colleges two national championship victories — congratula- 
tions are in order again to the women’s cross country and men’s rugby 
teams — as well as by a stunning portrayal of Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night” brilliantly brought to life in a 1920s setting; by the (quite lit- 


erally) groundbreaking undertaking of the Cross Street Bridge; and by ` 


the final conclusion to the renovation of McCullough. Of course, the 
most significant news story of the 2009-2010 academic year, and the 
one that we found most challenging to cover, was the financial crisis and 
its repercussions. We struggled to understand what was happening at 
Middlebury and beyond, and we struggled to convey that understand- 
ing to our readership. Something tells us those particular challenges are 
not yet behind us. 

Equally striking, though, is a topic that we did not touch, r 
its immediacy to most of our lives: the social scene on campus. In past 
years, this issue has dominated our editorial discussions as we have sift- 
ed through a wealth of op-eds on the subject — some of them ranting 
against the injustices of the alcohol policy and some of them bemoaning 
the lack of substance-free events on campus. In many ways, our silence 
can be taken as a sign that campus social life has, indeed, improved in 
recent months, 

A primary reason for this has been the resurgence of social houses. 
Prescott, Tavern, KDR and the Mill have all dedicated themselves to pro- 
viding students with social opportunities beyond the dangerous activity 
of pounding shots in a crowded dorm room. Stop by any of these loca- 
tions on a Saturday night, and you are likely to encounter a basement 
packed with (relatively) rowdy co-eds — a visual testament to the social 
houses’ revival. 

The superblock system, in its first year, has also served to increase 
the social opportunities on campus, offering new answers to the ubiq- 
uitous “What are we doing tonight?” question. Events such as Brooker 
House’s weekly fireside dinners show that the superblocks are commit- 
ted to more than just providing students with another place to~drink. 
Next year, with the addition of a senior-populated Fletcher House to the 
system, the superblocks will likely enjoy even more success. 

That social life at the College appears to have improved is not an 
excuse to rest. Virtually every candidate for SGA president this spring 
advocated loosening the restrictions associated with kegs. Increasingly, 
both students and administrators have begun warming to the idea — 










and so 







have we. Dispensing with these ctions will not only enhance 





social life in a more environmen ndly way; it 
move.Middlek 


easily monitore 






y's drinking scene out of the closet and into sater, 








d public venues. 
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bury’s social s may never meet tl 
dents. Still, Middlebury has taken great strides this year, and we hope 
that social opportunities on campus continue to grow and diversify — 
for drinkers and non-drinkers alike. 


expectations of some Or its stu- 
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“I think he’s trying to sell us a lemon.” 
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John Birnbaum 


, the desk: Aylie Baker 


The castle on the hill 


Last Saturday night I met the man of my dreams. 
Well, the men of my dreams. 

At first glance, it would seem as though Greg 
and Bob have got it all figured out. They lead vibrant, 
thoughtful lives. Bob is a charming artist. Greg, a once 
antique-selling post grad, is a captivating folklorist at 
the Vermont Folk Life Center, where I first got to know 
them. Last weekend, three friends and I were invited to 
dine in their home and to step into their lives. 

At night they keep a window open to hear the brook 
outside. Their summer days wax and wane nestled in a 
room resembling the prow of a ship. They enjoy cook- 
ing, Brazilian music. Good sex. Collecting fish, weighing 
scales, lace, whisks, créches and bright, bulbous paint- 
ings. Upstairs, a glimmering sequined mannequin beck- 
ons passersby into the powder room. 

Fifteen years ago, they were both married to wom- 
en. Now, in their 50s, Greg and Bob have been hitched 
for over eight years. Their lives are wonderfully compli- 
cated, but rather than shy away from it, they bask in it. 

So arrived four idealistic college students at the 
doorstep of two sagacious princes. 

Over dinner, they guide the conversation with ease, 
probing into our lives with an intensity none of us have 
ever experienced. As the meal unfolds in childhood rem- 
iniscences, glasses of white wine and dewy revelations, 
we begin to feel blissfully interesting; Greg and Bob, 
blissfully interested. 

To them, Greg admits, we are four bright-eyed 
maidens, descended from “the Castle on the Hill? A top 
educational institution, brimming with able-minded 
students, Middlebury rarely shows its head at the state’s 
Folklife Center, he explained. 

Let me take the liberty of extending Greg's kind 
metaphor. Unassailable and looming, the Middlebury 
fortress peers down from its rocky crag, catapulting 
the occasional remittance to its surrounding inhabit- 
ants. Greg and Bob were struck by our conviction, our 
nascent idealism — characteristics we believed true to 
many of our peers. 

Yet how can we endeavor to churn out such idealis- 
tic students without reconciling our own lack of involve- 
ment in the town and community around us? 

I do not venture to bi elittle the work Kor those orga- 








nizations that have 


Rather, , I bes 
tionalize inter 
its students to ask questions of one another but also of 
those outside the castle walls, to complete our education. 

Surely academia is inherently egoistic. The mind 
grows in unfettered solitude. But, I ask, how do we'mea- 
sure knowledge, learning? 

There’s a magical realization that dawns upon us as 


down in gilded carrels (and grimy basements), we inevi- 
tably surface, blinking in the hazy twilight of our college 
careers. The amenities about us finally take shape, our 
privilege pulled from over our eyes to reveal a pulsing 
world outside of our mountain refuge. 

Shaking the stupor, we begin to realize that our 
education is more than simply a degree from a top-tier 
institution. Its new paths and dead ends, grabbed op- 
portunities and missed chances. It’s voting in a historical 
election. It’s relationships — failed and successful. This 
is surely knowledge. 

We have learned about life from our professors and 
peers, but also from individuals like Alliance for Civic 
Engagement advisor Peggy Burns, custodian Roger Miro 
and dishwasher Darla Lucier. Alongside theses and final 
examinations stand strings of moments — like dinner 
with Greg and Bob — that will guide us on our next leg 
of our journey. 

At times I worry that Middlebury places too much 
emphasis on our academic achievement and the tradi- 
tional channels to success. As we plunge into the next 
chapter of our lives, in many ways we've been condi- 
tioned to view Uncertainty as the adversary to Knowl- 
edge — as the anathema. Unceremoniously, it has been 
roped off with bright yellow tape for access only by the 
philistines. 

But my mind drifts to Greg, a new Oberlin grad, 
bushy-bearded and in search of life, who stumbled upon 
Vermont and its mountain harp strings. One afternoon 
at an auction he bid on a house for $5,900, received it, 
and stayed. He came to Vermont interested in a Buddhist 
monastery; he remained and became a folklorist, a fa- 
ther and a husband. 

We stand to graduate with a wealth of knowledge. 
But that knowledge is not limited to academia; in fact, 
it also dwells in civic engagement and often surfaces in 
unexpected circumstances. 

Throughout the senior class, a wave of realization 
is underfoot. Many people finally know what it is they 
want to do — though not, perhaps, how to do it. I hear 
it in the urgency of their voices: a gnawing hunger that 
squirms restlessly and impatiently, a fluttering gasp of 
truth that bubbles up in search of tangible fulfillment. 
Let them cling to it, however uncertain or unexpected 
their futures may be. 

Truthfully, I pi 


swers, who have 







rakon 
taken 





of unemployment, expiring visas, budge 






broken institutions, we must expand our, definition of 
knowledge. Perhaps it’s Innovation and its cousin Un- 
certainty that hold the most promise as we move for- 
ward. 
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we close in on graduation. After four years of hunkering 


campus policies and information 


The Opinions pages of The Middlebury Campus provide a forum for constructive and respectful dialogue on substantive is- 
sues. With this in mind, The Campus reserves the right to deny publication of all or part of a submission for any reason. This 
includes, but is not limited toy the making of assertions based on hearsay; the relation of private conversations; the libelous 
mention of unverifiable events; the use of vulgar language or personal attacks. Any segment of a submitted article that con- 
tains any of the aforementioned will be removed before publication. Contr ibutors will be allowed to reference prior articles 
published in the Opinions section or announcements for the public record. Ifa reference is made to prior articles, the submis- 
sion will-be’considered a letter to the editor. The Campus will not accept or print anonymous letters. The opinions expressed 
by contributors to the Opinions section, as well as reviews, columns, editor ial comics and other commentary, are views of the 
individual contributors and do not necessarily reflect the opinions of the newspaper. The Campus welcomes letters to the edi- 
tor at 250 words or less, or opinions submissions at 800 words or less. Submit works directly to the Opinions Editor, Drawer 
30, campus@middlebury.edu or via the paper’s web site at www.middleburycampus.com. To be considered for publications, 
submissions must be received by 5 p.m. Sunday. The Campus reserves the right to edit all submissions. 
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Garrett Reynolds 


In pursuit of knowledge 


Primum non nocere. It was here in the 
Opinions section in an article by Annie 
Onishi ’09 that I first heard of this so-called 
Hippocratic Oath. It means “above all, do 
no harm, and is traditionally, taken by phy- 
sicians upon entering the practice of medi- 
cine. For physicians, it is sometimes better 
to take no action — for example, when 
knowledge of the sickness is inadequate. 
I think this concept could be extended to 
the ailments afflicting the world: poverty, 
global warming, inequality, etc. Unfortu- 
nately, at Middlebury, there is a tendency 
to think that we 
know enough 
about these ail- 
ments to offer 


Encouraged by 








We might do well to | 
follow Wittgenstein’s 
1axim: “Whereof one 


dents at Middlebury. 

An appropriate answer, therefore, 
would be “I don’t know? Unfortunately, 
that’s not a phrase you often hear on cam- 
pus. I think this is partly due to the education 
we receive. We are not taught to not know; 
rather, we are encouraged to take a strong 
stand, even where we have no grounding 
to support us. On most essays, we are ex- 
pected to make a clear-cut argument, which 
we do, even after having only skimmed over 
a handful of basic readings. How often do 
we write a paper talking about the pros 
and cons of a 
position and 
conclude by 
claiming not to 
know enough 
to pass judg- 


our education ment on the 
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ean cannot speak, thereof "Pe mint 

activism in or- ust remain silent” do well to more 
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their points -of 


ut, in many of our 


low » Wittgen- 


view. I think stein’s maxim: 
this is prob Classes, it seems more “Whereof 
lematic for two one cannot 





reasons. First, it like: k 
could be inflict- 
ing more harm 
than good, and 
second, we leave 
behind open 
debate and 
the search for 
knowledge that is far more important at 
our age. 

There are many issues taken up by the 
Middlebury community, most of which are 
very complicated and merit years of study. 
For example, the College proudly sup- 
ports local farmers by buying local foods, 
but there has been no. discussion of the 
opportunity costs involved. Are we taking 
vital business away from farmers in poorer 
countries? Could those countries produce 
the food more efficiently, using less energy 
and with less environmental impact? Talk- 
ing of the environment, was the windmill 
we now have an effective use of our money 
in combating climate change? What does 
it mean for the College to be “carbon neu- 
tral?” Or take the Middlebury student ac- 
tivists who, around the time of the 2007 
troop surge in Iraq, advocated an imme- 
diate and complete withdrawal from Iraq. 
What would that country look like now? I 
don’t know the answers to these questions, 
but neither, I think, do any of the other stu- 


partic 


hereof one 
remains silent, thereof 
one gets a zero for class 


speak, thereof 
one must re- 
main silent” 
But, in many 
of our classes, 
it seems more 


e 
pation.” like: “Whereof 
one remains 
silent, thereof one gets a zero for class par- 
ticipation? 


Middlebury students obviously have 
a lot of creativity, drive and initiative. It 
seems that these qualities could be better 
harnessed if directed — not toward pro- 
motion of our viewpoints — but toward 
a humble and open-minded. quest for wis- 
dom. The student-initiated campaigns to 
raise awareness of important issues and the 
many symposia seen on campus are com- 
mendable, but doctrinaire activism and es- 
chewal of open debate are not. We come to 
college to learn, not to educate. Just as phy- 
sicians in training refrain from prescribing 
medications until they are very learned in 
their field, so too should we suspend our 
judgment on issues we dont yet under- 
stand. Before we become the world’s doc- 
tors, let’s put things in perspective, lest we 
do our patient harm. 


GARRETT REYNOLDS ’09 15 FROM 
LONDON. 


G6 


Every couple of years, somebody 
decides on some new disease to 
have a panic about. I’m much- 
more worried about MRSA, really. 


heardoncampus 


— Nate Woods ’11 


The Middlebury Campus 


Everyone has an opinion. 
Share it. 


campus@middlebury.edu 





Letter to the Editor 


Wow, I disagree with so much of the April 30 Campus editorial (“Demystifying the bubble,” 
Opinions section, April 30]. No, the structure of higher education. has not historically been 
one that breeds socially and environmentally conscious graduates, you are right. However, 
the fact that it has not been and continues to not be does not mean that it is excusable. If 
the most educated people in the world don't have as a scope of their formation to become 
socially and environmentally responsible, then who on earth should that task be left to? The 
editors make the following comment: “Irish chooses to see our privileged separation from 
the outside world as part of a dangerous recipe for corporate greed, while others may choose 
to focus instead on the inherent benefits of a haven where we are free to concentrate on our 
studies and extracurricular pursuits.” It may be insensitive for me to say, but why are these 
studies and extracurricular activities so deserving of a haven if they will not, in the end, 
lead to awareness of the world around the bubble? I wouldn't mind this point of view if the 
students who benefited from a place where they were “free to concentrate on [their] stud- 
ies and extracurricular pursuits” walked away with nothing more than their happiness. We 
don’t, though. We walk away with a diploma that ensures the world bows down to us. We 
will be Midd alums, with a network of influential people willing to knock on and open any 
doors for us because of our alma mater. We have experts in the CSO whose full-time jobs are 
to find us full-time jobs — they tell us how to network and how to impress interviewers. Do 
we deserve influential connections and consequently influential jobs any more than anyone 
else because we freely pursued our selfish interests for four years? NO. We deserve this if and 
only if our four years were spent becoming citizens that will make the world a better place. 


_— Molley Kaiyoorawongs 09 






Christine Badhan and Chelsea Guster 


An unconstructive misunderstanding 


After reading Andrew Throdahl’s article two weeks ago 
[“Constructive and unconstructive methods of change,’ 
Opinions section, April 23], we would like to address the same 
subject that he endeavored to address: constructive and un- 
constructive methods of change. As co-presidents of MOQA 
we feel it necessary to respond to criticism made about the 
GAYpril calendar, not because we cannot tolerate criticism, 
but rather because we would like to encourage a dialogue and 
feel it is important that our voices be heard on the matter as 
well. We find many of the arguments made by Throdahl of- 
fensive and shortsighted, thus meriting our criticism. 

But with this criticism comes candor. We do not pretend 
to speak for all LGBTQ people at Middlebury — MOQA can- 
not and will not be the singular voice of all queer people on 
campus. Instead, the opinions we hold and the events we ad- 
vertise reflect only the initiatives raised by our active mem- 
bers. Moreover, in writing this response as co-presidents, we 
directly convey only our own views, though with considerable 
support from many MOQA members. Just as neither we nor 
MOQA represent the entire queer population at Middlebury, 
Throdahl should not feel comfortable or capable in defining 
MOQA or its “important matters.” 

In describing the calendar, Throdahl mentions “two 
waifs [kissing] in their underwear,” a manifestation of “some 
methamphetamine-induced orgy,’ along with “twin-like lads 
suggestively [sharing] an apple, that clichéd symbol of carnal 
lust” We are then forced to ask: Why must these two women 
be under the influence of drugs in order to engage in a gay 


j á dtt y : ` tui ¥ 
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sex act? Nothing in the image suggests drug use, unless we 
are to assume that homosexuality is only possible when in 
an altered state of mind. This is insulting to say the least, and 
rejects the notion of voluntary and healthy sex between LG- 
BTQ people, invisiblizing same-sex desire. And speaking of 
sex: Why shouldn’t we celebrate gay sexuality? Why shouldn't 
those “lads” suggestively share an apple, and indulge in that 
beautiful cliché? Throdahl is partially correct when he says 
that “The issue on view is gay sex...” And why not? Because, 
apparently, we should be focused on “the important matters 
in gay rights, namely marriage and family.” 

It is true: marriage and family are relevant issues to some 
queer people on and off of the Middlebury campus. However, 
these issues are far more complex than Throdahl allows. The 
fact is that marriage and family are not universally impor- 
tant to queer people. MOQA has worked this year to present 
a range of opinions regarding same-sex. marriage and queer 
families. While some of our members are actively working 
toward legalizing same-sex marriage across the country, oth- 
ers feel that same-sex marriage fails to address a countercul- 
tural conception of family, perpetuating the heteronormative 
structure implicit in marriage. Thus, despite the abundance 
of recent attention to same-sex marriage, it is not MOQA’s 
responsibility to prioritize this issue above others. Sex and 
sexuality are no less relevant than same-sex marriage or queer 
families. After all, once the movement is stripped down, sex is 
one of the defining issues for most LGBTQ people. 

This calendar has sparked more debate than we could 


have imagined. Some of the conversation surrounding it has 
been constructive. But Throdahl sells us short in deeming 
criticism against MOQA inherently politically incorrect. On 
the contrary, we appreciate criticism that helps us to be more 
inclusive, and we welcome such discussion (Mr. Throdahl, we 
meet every Sunday night at 7:30 at Chellis House). For exam- 
ple, we regret the oversight that led to an exclusive portrayal 
of white, idealized bodies. However, when. criticism excludes 
viewpoints by narrowly defining our mission and member- 
ship, it is unconstructive. Throdahl misinterprets the function 
of MOQA as an “institution” of “deviants” focused on “tact- 
less propaganda” rather than the issues that matter, when in 
fact, MOQA is but one membership-led organization, dedi- 
cated to realizing its members’ initiatives. We promise noth- 
ing more and nothing less. 

It is not on our (homosexual) agenda to be approved of 
by the entire Middlebury community, nor do we seek its cen- 
sure. But we do expect, as much as any other organization or 
individual on this campus, to be allowed to direct ourselves 
as we — and in this case, our members — see fit. Mr. Thro- 
dahl, next time you write an opinion piece, remember that 
you, like us, do not have the authority to define any position 
beyond your own. We are open to any thoughts or concerns, 
but please, bring them to us, not against us. 





CHRISTINE BACHMAN 09 IS FROM JERSEY Crry, NJ. 
CHELSEA GUSTER ‘11 1S FROM BAY VILLAGE, OHIO. 
THEY ARE THE CO-PRESIDENTS OF MOOA. 
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The Campus Poll 


What are you up to this summer? 


Building the resume. 
Internship ’09. 
I managed to sell 
mysoultoan ; 
I-bank. 
10% 


Iam goingona 
service-learning trip. 
10% — 
Can t wait to be a 
beach bum. Where _ 
_ thewavesat? 
38% 


Next week's question 


_ How do you feel about The Campus 
expanding its online coverage? 


In order to make The Campus opinions section a more re accessible medium, starting aa semes- 
ter The Campus will include a poll containing not only numerical data but also personal state- 
“ments from interested students. Each week we will post the poll question for the next week’s 
issue. Go online to www.middleburycampus.com and select the response that best reflects 
your position on the issue. Feel strongly about a particular poll question? On the left side of the 
web site click on the tab entitled “Send a Letter to the Editor” and, in 150 words or less, explain 
your rationale for voting as ~~ did. oo has an opinion hei it. 





en about the future 


I don't think Pd be alone in saying one of eral languages, teach English to underprivileged 


Responses 


Whar do you think is the most productive way to 
spend] your summer? 
Productive is an interesting term. It limits the answers one can give to this question. It is of 
course not “productive” in the traditional sense to catch up with friends, relax, get lost in 
lots and lots of books that you never would have had time to read during the semester, but 


_ if we're talking about the value of these things, they are more worthwhile to me than getting 


_an internship. I think that service projects are always worthwhile, but you don't have to go 
halfway across the vend to do them. T = on ee involved in a community at Rome 


— Gemma Collins 712 


Doing something that you find meaningful and fun — heck, it is summer, after all. 


— Jenny Erwin 10 


I think the most productive way to spend the summer is earning money and enjoying the 
time I have left before I have to get a real job. To that end, I am going | to coach pad) tor 
money and pal lots of time with my friends n the pool. 


Danny Seymour ’10 


The most productive way to spend your summer is ading a way tọ relax while doing some- 
thing enjoyable and interesting. Too many people get involved in mundane interaships when 


ae could be oe ee more Sanne: 


— Brad Becker-Parton 11.5 


When you spend nine months i inan extremely pad working environment, it’s important to 
do oe = over the summer, te s nice to unwind and pe ane to come back 
fresh. : 


ey Wright 711.5 


The Elephant in the room: Stefan Claypool 


Listen 


With graduation looming, “The Ele- ment in which no opinion is ignored and no 


omy and the 


the top reasons I came to Middlebury is because 
“the people here seem so nice.” I can remember 
taking tours, visiting classes, going to the dining 


-halls and spending the night during my senior 


year of high school in order to learn about what 
it means to be a Middlebury student. I thought 
it meant having a good time no matter what you 
were doing, enjoying the beautiful scenery, get- 
ting away from the city life, building friendships 
and getting an education to prepare you for life 
after college. But after four years of lectures, dis- 
cussion sections and group study sessions, I’ve 
learned some- 
thing new. 

I think as 
seniors this year, 
with this econ- 


unemployment 
level, we've all . 
had to confront 
ourselves about. 
what we really 
want to do after 
we graduate. We 
spent these last four years ugla through 
labs, lectures, papers, problem sets, and exams, 
but for what? So we can apply to every job for 
which we meet the base requirements? And, 
for once, read every CSO senior spotlight that 
comes out in hopes that someone, somewhere 
is hiring? That’s not what I signed up for, and 


‘that’s not what being a Middlebury student is 


all about. 

We dont realize it when were in class, 
but we're all surrounded by deeply passionate 
people who want to make a difference in their 
lifetimes. They want to take their education 
above and beyond. We know there are unbeliev- 
able opportunities for us all around the globe, 
and we know that we're capable. So why do we 
have to settle for jobs that make us ask ourselves, 
“what was it all worth?” That’s not what being a 
Middlebury student is all about. 

[ve learned that Middlebury students can 
do pretty much everything. They can learn sev- 


children, help the first black president get elected 
and even kick field goals in the NFL. There’s no 
right path for a Middlebury student, and there’s 
no telling where anyone will be five years down 
the road. So why squander this ability and force 
ourselves to do something we don’t want to do? 
The problem is that companies all over the 
world are on hiring freezes and laying workers 
off on a daily basis. So the jobs that we all want, 
and can normally get, are in much shorter sup- 
ply. But there are still places where we can find a 
great job and put our talent to good use. Right 
now, there are 


There’s no right path for ove 70,00 fed- 


eral jobs listed 


a Middlebury student, n usajos. 
and there’s no telling 
where anyone will be 

five years down the 
road. 


gov, the federal 
government's 
mandated job 
search engine, 
and more are be- 
ing added daily. 


is the country’s 


and has opportunities in almost every field. The 
Office of Personnel Management projects that 
in the next five years 550,000 federal employees 
will leave the government, and in only the next 
two years the federal government will need to 
hire 190,000 new employees to mission critical 
positions. 

So, if you want, go try and design the next 


space shuttle, or orchestrate the next aid plan | 


to Afghanistan, or fight the war on poverty or 
prevent swine flu from spreading to places like 
Vermont. As Middlebury students, you can. 
Now that you've enjoyed the beauty and chal- 
lenge of going to Middlebury, go do something 
that proves to yourself why you came here. 
And truly demonstrate what it means to be a 
Middlebury student. ; 


MATT JOSEPH °09 1S FROM 


Yer AATFID EA Va 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 





The government | 
| each other. 
largest employer | And I believe 
| that only by 


| understanding 


| rather than ig- 


| the Middlebury 


phant in the Room, like all good things, must 
come to an end. 

Today, in this final column, I have no top- 
ical commentary to offer, no pithy comments 
to make. Instead, I will just say this: there are 
brilliant minds at this institution who are be- 
ing ignored and brilliant voices that are being 
silenced. 

Any in- 
stitution truly 
committed to 
diversity would 
encourage 
these voices to 
be heard, and 
would dedicate 
itself to creat- 
ing an environ- 
ment in which 
right and left 
can converse 


| with each other 


and learn from 





our differences 


noring them 
can we hope to 
truly live up to 


ideal. 

I will not call for bipartisanship or post- 
partisanship in this column, nor will I urge 
empty compromise or token arguments. In- 


| stead, Į call for a healthy, truly open discus- 


sion on this campus. I ask for an environment 
in which conservatives do not feel the need 
to remain silent because they oppose the ma- 
jority’s positions. I wish for a community in 
which conservative students are given the 
opportunity to engage in public discourse 
without fear of being bullied or ostracized. I 
call for an open, honest intellectual environ- 


e 


Any institution 
truly committed 
to diversity would 
dedicate itself 
to creating an 
environment in 

hich right and 





„voice is needlessly silenced without first being 
heard. 


I call upon the conservatives on this 
campus to take action to ensure that they will 
be a part of the discussion. I urge them to 
write letters to this newspaper, to attend Col- 
lege Republican meetings and to engage their 

classmates. I ask 


themselves and 
to keep reach- 
ing out to the 
college commu- 
nity, even when 
it seems futile. 
I beg them not 
to give up, and 
to make their 
voices heard. 

And I call 
upon the liber- 
als on this cam- 
pus to listen to 
what the con- 
servatives have 
to say and eval- 
uate their argu- 
ments on merit. 
I ask them to 
extend a hand 
to conserva- 
tives, to help 
bring them into 
the discussion 
and to help enrich the College’s intellectual 
environment. I urge them to not buy into the 
stereotypes about conservatives which have 
been perpetuated by the intolerant, and to re- 
alize that our goals are the same — it is only 
our methods that differ. 

And conservative or liberal, I urge you ail 
to listen. 


STEFAN CLAYPOOL 09 IS FROM 


Na Aree Ce 
WiEQUON, YVISC, 


them to educate ` 


| 
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| 
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Women in politics 


With the media focused on the whirlwind 
of domestic and international challenges fac- 
ing President Obama, a discussion of women’s 
issues seemed unlikely to occur at the presi- 
dent’s “100th day in office press conference.” 
And yet, CNN White House correspondent 
Ed Henry asked specifically about Obama's 
stance on abortion. Henry asked if Obama 
would sign the Freedom of Choice Act, which 
“would eliminate federal, state and local re- 
strictions on abortion.” 

Obama began his response by acknowl- 
edging the controversial and thorny nature of 
the debate on abortion. The president reaf- 
firmed his pro-choice position, but reminded 
his audience that the Freedom of Choice Act is 
not his highest legislative priority. The presi- 
dent further stated that he wanted to “reduce 
the number of unwanted pregnancies that 
result in women feeling compelled to get an 
abortion ... particularly if we can reduce the 
number of teen pregnancies, which has start- 
ed to spike up again.” 

Although Obama has not fully tackled 
the abortion debate, it is clear that his admin- 
istration is dedicated to furthering the status 
of American women. The National Organi- 
zation for Women (NOW) praises President 
Obama on their Web site (www.now.com), 
with an article that reads: “President Barack 


Obama’s first 100 days have brought real’ 


change for women.” Just nine days after his in- 
auguration, Obama signed the Lilly Ledbetter 
Fair Pay Act, which is a law that “will make it 
easier for people to get the pay they deserve — 
regardless of their gender, race, or age.” 

On Feb. 4, 2009, Obama. also signed the 
reauthorization of the State Children’s Health 
Insurance Program, and on March 11, he cre- 
ated the White House Council on Women on 
Girls. 

The article further lauds the president for 
appointing a diverse and experienced group 
of women to his cabinet, such as Secretary of 
State Hillary Clinton, Secretary of Labor Hil- 
da Solis and EPA administrator Lisa Jackson, 
to name a few. 

Looking back on the past eight years, 
many Web sites and blogs attack former presi- 
dent George Bush for his stance on women’s 
issues, with some calling his pro-life policies 
part of a “War on Women.” However, putting 
the debate on abortion aside, George Bush did 
advance women’s causes in other ways. 


In an unprecedented move, Bush ap- 
pointed Condoleezza Rice, a black woman, 
as his Secretary of State. Furthermore, five 
women served on George Bush’s cabinet, 
more than in the Clinton and George Bush Sr. 
administrations. It is worth mentioning that 
although Obama’s cabinet is more ethnically 
diverse, the gender ratio is still not as balanced 
as it should be, with seven out of twenty-six 
cabinet positions currently filled by women. 

George Bush appointed women to his 
cabinet and also inspired Republican women 
across the country. According to the Repub- 
lican National Committee (RNC) website, 
women made up a key bloc of voters in the 
2004 Presidential Election, comprising 54 
percent of the vote. To harness “the energy of 
Republican women for President George W. 
Bush,” the “W Stands for Women” coalition 
was created. After George Bush's re-election 
in 2004, the women’s coalition fused with the 
RNC, where it became known as “The Pink 
Elephants” in 2005. 


The Pink Elephants’ Facebook fan page 


further explains that “the [Pink Elephant] 
coalition... in addition to other activities, in- 
cluding deployment and victory programs, 
under the direction of Co-Chairman Jo Ann 
Davidson, has developed a series of Women’s 
Regional Leadership Conferences.” This col- 
umnist applauds any organization that teach- 
es and encourages leadership skills in young 
women, no matter what political affiliation. 

Indeed, female leadership in U.S. politics 
continues to grow. According to the Center 
for American Women and Politics at Rutgers 
University, 90 out of 535 congressional seats 
are filled by women in the current 111th U.S. 
Congress, which means that more women 
than ever before participate in our govern- 
ment.and are standing up for the causes they 
believe in. Across the nation, more women 
have opinions and more women want to be 
heard. This is great news. 

And yet, the fight is far from over. Wom- 
en must continue to push for gender equal- 
ity at school, in the workplace, in the home, 
etc. because, quite honestly, we deserve it. The 
American woman is no longer a second-class 
citizen. If anything, we are the lifeblood of this 
country. 





KATE Lupo 710 1S FROM WESTON, CONN. 
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Real Simple... 
Real Good 


FEATURED PIES 


SANTA CRUZ: ARTICHOKE HEARTS, FRESH LEAF SPINACH, 
GARLIC & TOMATOES 


STEAK AND CHEESE: GRILLED STEAK, MUSHROOMS. ONION, 
GREEN PEPPERS & CREAMY MOZZARELLA 


- ROASTED BLISS: OUR FAMOUS BASIL PESTO TOPPED WITH 
GARLIC ROASTED RED BLISS POTATOES. REAL SIMPLE, REAL GOOD 


BLT: CLASSIC FLAVORS ~ <RSIPY BACON, CREAMY MOZZARELLA, 
MAYO. SLICED TOMATOES AND GREEN LEAF LETTUCE 


+ AMAZING MUSHROOM: LOTS OF FRESH MUSHROOMS, LEAF 
SPINACH AND RED BELL PEPPER 


_ FIRECRACKER: PEPPERONI, HAM, BACON, PINEAPPLE AND FRESH 
JALAPENO PEPPERS 

GODFATHER: SAUSAGE, MUSHROOMS, KALAMATA OLIVES, 
CRUSHED RED PEPPER. ANCHOVIES? 


MACINTYRE LANE - MIDDLEBURY 

















A M E R I Cc Ai 
FLATEREAD 
ame MARBLE WORKS 
will be 


(NYT OSS 
RESERVATIONS 


Fri, May 22 & Sat, May 23 


(MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE GRADUATION) 


Walkins accommodated, as usual! 


Contact Danielle for reservations: 
danielle@americanfiatbread.com or 388-3300 
AMERICANFLATBREAD.COM 
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The Middlebury Campus 


It’s every Middlebury den s biggest predicament. You want to take advantage of that beautiful spring day, but you 
would feel too guilty leaving campus to go to a nearby lake or waterfall Instead, take a five-minute walk to the back of 
the CFA and bask in the sun next to the pond, head up to the roof of a building of your choice or take a walk into town 

nd find your idy, nture. Br ng towel, ich your ec namics ook in the bottom of your bag (just so you 












xam period is everything you need to 
g, build a makeshift raft and recreate 


— Liz Searinci 


Practice Rooms 


What to do when even a pillow won't absorb your screams 
of frustration over that research paper? Head over to the CFA 
and pick out a time to get your own soundproof room for a 
few hours. You'll get a key and a room with a piano to do what- 
ever your heart desires. Open the door, enter the room and you 
have just escaped to your procrastination destination. Sing and 
scream to your heart’s content, and unless you have superhu- - 
man vocal cords, no one will know that all you've really wanted 
to do for the last few weeks was throw down with Lil’ Wayne 
lyrics. Pound on the piano and escape from that research pa- 
per you haven't started. When your time is up, you will feel 

refreshed and ready to hit the books once again, guaranteed. 
— Liz Scarinci 


Next week will be manic-depressive, with some people spending hours poring 

over books in dimly lit study rooms with gallons of caffeinated beverages while 

_ others wait out the long lazy days in the sunshine before it is their turn to cram 

for exams (which, at the moment, just seem too far away). For either group, the 

Robert Frost Interpretive ‘Trail and picnic area is a go place to escape for an hour 
or two. 

About two miles past Ripton, Vt., on Rt. 125 is a humble little not for the 
picnic area. If you take some sandwiches and Nalgenes filled with drinks from 
the dining halls, pile a bunch of friends into a car and drive up there, you can sit 
around in a picturesque field and have lunch on old, brown pa benches. it s 
only 12 miles off campus. : 

The trail, dedicated to Vermont's poi Lue Robert Frost, i isal Dani loop - 
beginning at the picnic area. It’s not a hike, so don’t go expecting a workout —its 
more of a nature walk where you can enjoy the inspirational landscape. The dirt 
path leads to beautiful views of the mountains and a quaint little bridge. Instead _ 
of normal red blazes, the trail is marked with era} of Frost’ é 
Piris and “The Road Not Taken” 
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Midd Market/Sama’s Café 


Instead of working in the library or BiHall where yor 
bound to spend your time on the Internet, try a new plac 
change. If you go into town and visit Sama’s Café, you can ge 
work done or enjoy the time that you spend procrastinating, 
ma's is just past Twilight Hall, so not much of a walk, and at this 
point in the year, the owners have put out lots of outdoor patio 
furniture. Work on your final papers outside in the sun and when 
the words just aren’t coming to you, sit back and take in the pass- 
ersby. If you'd rather be inside, Sama’s was renovated in 2006 and 
is remarkably cozy. Sama’s also has the added perk of good fooe 
snack on if you find your mind wandering. Taking a break and eat- __ 
ing in Sama’s is not nearly as stressful as wading through crowded 
dining halls. 

















— Jameson studwell 


BiHall Roof 


Grab a butter knife and head up “Stair 3” of Bi-Hall. You'll know you've hit the top when you come to 
a door that’s locked. Apply butter knife and open the door to your procrastination destination. As much 
of a cliché as the roof of Bi Hall has become, it’s a great place to watch one of the last Middlebury sunsets 
_ you'll see for awhile. It’s also an ideal location to hang out with friends or play a pretty rousing game of 
duck-duck-goose. If you want a more romantic moment of procrastination, the roof might be a nice change 
of scenery from the greenhouse. Grab a blanket and meditate under the stars as day turns to night and you 
: convince yourself that your lab report can wait until tomorrow. 


HOV DARION ani oina OONAN Gant) gotmah rrean tress TOT : — Liz Scarinci 
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Former “American Bandstand” host and pop culture icon Dick Clark once remarked that “music is the soundtrack of your life.” It’s true. Sometimes the best way to define an experience is 
through song. Certain songs remind us of the good times, and bad times can remind us of a song too. Whether that catchy little ditty you have been humming during class is a Top-40 hit that 
you just cannot get out of your head or a classic from before your time, it will always have special significance within that frame of reference. Seeing as it is nearly impossible to gauge the songs 
“most played” in your heads, we took a poll. What follows is the soundtrack for the 2008-2009 school year and the reasons why you should add these songs to your playlist. 


— H.Kay Merriman, Features editor 








I Love College Asher Roth Laura “Because that party last night was awfully 
Dalton ’10 crazy. I wish we taped it.” 
The Proxy Raven Noah Feder 09 “Because it brought the roof down in 
LoFo.” 
The Final Countdown _ Europe Eva Nixon’09 “Why? I’m a senior.” 
Never Gonna Give You Up Rick Astley Graham “You know the rules and so do I: Never 


Majorhart’09 gonna give you up, never gonna let you 
; down, never gonna run around and desert 


you. Never gonna make you cry, never 
gonna say goodbye, never gonna tell a lie 


; and hurt you.” 
Love Story Taylor Swift Donny “I just haven’t been able to get them out of 
° 7 > 1? 
Poker Face ! Lady Gaga Dickson ’11 my head this entire year! 
‘  Tlove this bar Toby Keith Annie “This year my education has placed 

Onishi ’09 particular emphasis on the nuances of 
: ` nighttime extracurriculars.” 

F*** Her Gently Tenacious D Sophie “Why? ‘F--- her gently’ is my best memory 


Thompson 09 from college.-(I high five Connor Stewart 
?10 every time Jack Black says, ‘That’s f--- 
in’ teamwork!”’) 


2 a mI molam 4 6 TN NEA i Gi TERT 
My President Is Black Young Jeezy ft. Nas Laur “BECAUSE HEIS!? * NVA) VA 
Dalton 10 
Kid Cudi Day’n’ Nite — Noah “Because it blew up in ’09 after some sick 
Feder 09 early mixes in ’08.” 
Hot Pants James Brown Israel Carr’09 “The other night at the AAA fashion show, 







everyone there fell in love with the girl in 
the pink hot pants. She made sunrises look 
like poop. Seeing her in those hot pants 
was the greatest thing that has happened all 
year. The rest is downhill.” 
Jerk It Thunderheist Hannah “Its PUMP-PUMP-PUMP theme reminds 
Epelbaum ’09 me of the GO-GO-GO mentality that we 
have here.” 
Hot ’N’ Cold Katy Perry Raina Lynn “This is a truly amazing song if all You 
i Crawford’10 want to do is roll the windows down, turn 
the volume up and belt cheesy pop lyrics 
with your girls!” 











Your Protector Fleet Foxes Charlie “I want to know if you would wait for me. 
Freundlich’10 The day I get back, the day I graduate, on 
move-in day and move-out day. There 
- are plenty of good people I have met here 
at Middlebury, and I think most of them 
í would.” 
Jai Ho A.R. Rahman Spencer ‘Slumdog Millionaire’ was the best movie* 
Wright 711.5 this year and this song was everywhere. It’s 
catchy, uplifting and allows you to bust out 
some killer dancé moves from the movie.” _ 
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Ragged Wood Fleet Foxes Miranda “This particular song is a great sing- 
Tsang ’09 along with friends, but I think the entire | 
Fleet Foxes album helped me survive the 
winter.” : | 
Does It Offend You Yeah We Are Rockstars Noah Feder 09 “Because it’s the house song of the Google : 
Now . Pot.” : 
Pll Be Lovin’ U Long Time Mariah Carey — Sakura Yagi 09 “Nothing is better than an impromptu 
(Designer Drugs Remix) dance party with the people I love.” T 
2 
Hallelujah John Cale & Scottie “Tt was once a touching song that described 
Leonard Cohen Gratton ’09 the intimate relationship between Shrek 


and Fiona. Now, in ‘Watchmen,’ it stands 
for nothing more than a glorified sex scene 
that will haunt my dreams forever. Oh, how 
I miss the simple days.” 
Tina Turner Ann McGrane ’09 “Tina needs no explanation.” 










Proud Mary 
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Old Stone Mill rocks opening night 


Students share their creative uses of the facility 
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Let’s Talk 
bout Sex, 





is By Jaime Fuller Glouchevitch about students’ apparent in- come first. [This] project was something of an B ab ie S 
i NS IIINE ability to look at one another. “I feel as if were extracurricular indulgence on the side.” 
8 At the close of Old Stone Mill’s first year staring straight through one another, perhaps The large open spaces of the four-story © 
as a part of Middlebury College, 27 students to seem cool, above the rest of the faceless building also proved crucial to its success with 
a have taken advantage of the open dio and masses that also happen to exist in our com- students. Lingji Hon *11 stressed the impossi- 








gallery space to pursue independent artistic 
endeavors. 

The College purchased Old Stone Mill in 
January 2008 for $2.1 million through funds 
from an anonymous donor. President of the 
College Ronald D. Liebowitz noted in a 2008 
press release that the purchase of Old Stone 
Mill “is a wonderful opportunity for the Col- 
lege and town to integrate our strong support 
of the arts.” Tenants were chosen by the Old 
Stone Mill Review Board, a group of six stu- 
dents who perused proposals to cull the most 
innovative and creative projects which were 
then called artistic homes for the course of the 
academic year or semester. 

The introductory year of the Old Stone 
Mill space housed diverse projects ranging 
from TerraWatt Geothermal, a trio of seniors’ 
burgeoning geothermal energy consultancy 
firm, to Nich Tkach’s 11 piano service for 
children in Middlebury. Students whose ex- 
tracurricular projects were housed at Old 
Stone Mill greatly appreciated the opportuni- 
ties offered by this new space and had won- 
derful anecdotes to tell about their experience 
with the College’s recent acquisition. 

John Glouchevitch *10 started “Dinner 
with Strangers,’ a program which brought 
together a potpourri of students, faculty, staff 
and occasionally townspeople to spend an 
evening together away from the frenetic rush 
on campus. He felt it was necessary to start 
this program because of the social distance 
that seems to ferment at Middlebury. 

“I hate this about our school,’ said 


munity. Or maybe it’s because we're scared 
and insecure. Or maybe it’s the Northeast, 
and people are generally less outgoing. I don’t 
know. I don’t like it.” 

Glouchevitch hopes that “Dinner with 
Strangers” will act as a corrective to social 
avoidance at Middlebury, even if it can only 
affect the College community on a small scale. 
And after his three dinners, he thinks he’s suc- 
ceeded. 

“We speak the same language, we have 
the same organs, we feel the same feelings, 
we're even in the same general space, and yet 
we feel as if we have nothing in common,’ said 
Glouchevitch. “I’m no different than anybody 
else. Pm not better than anyone else. I just 
have this thought in my head that I’m trying 
to share with people. And I hope the people 
that have come to ‘Dinner with Strangers’ feel 
the same.” 

Morgan Peach ’09, who used his time at 
Old Stone Mill to work on a creative wood- 
working project, highlighted the tension be- 
tween the possibilities offered by a space that 
did not cater exclusively to academics and the 
challenge of finding time to pursue an extra- 
curricular project. 

“Simply put, without this space, the proj- 
ect would be impossible,” said Peach. “There 
are no other existing venues on campus for a 
non-academic project of this genre ... How- 
ever, I have not had enough time. The life of 
a Middlebury student is quite busy, especially 
when in the midst of completing ambitious 
thesis work, and ultimately my academics 


bility of creating her 12-by 8- foot oil painting 
anywhere else on campus. 

“Tm not exaggerating in the slightest 
when I say that had I not been granted studio 
space, I probably would have gone crazy,” said 
Hon. “Art is the medium that I use to make 
sense of my life. It is the way that I explore 
the confused thoughts and feelings and ex- 
periences that are thrust upon me in their 
awkward and uncomfortable disguises ... The 
space in itself is inspiring, and it motivates me 
to work. Nothing is more discouraging than 
having millions of bursting ideas and not hav- 
ing any room to create them.” 

The tenants had few complaints with how 
Old Stone Mill operates, but recommended 
that the space be made more. aesthetically 
pleasing, that the College provide supplies 
for the projects and that the different projects 
interact and ‘collaborate in a more extensive 
manner. 

Taryn Tilton ’11, who worked on a mixed 
media project using acrylic painting and col- 
lage while at Old Stone Mill, is excited to use 
the facility in the future, and is enthusiasti- 
cally looking forward at how the priii can 
be used in the future. 

“It meant a lot to me,” said Tilton, “and 
Tm proud of everything I’ve gotten done this 
year. I have definitely made progress, and can’t 
wait to use it in the summer and hopefully my 
during senior year, too.” 


Additional reporting by Cloe Shasha. 
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From the Kitchen of : Sasha Swerdloff 





by Veracity Butcher 


Throughout this semester, I've been 
encouraging everyone on campus to 
pursue their desires honestly and safely. 
Sounds simple enough, right? But what 
if you don’t have any clue what you re- 
ally want? I was talking to a good friend 
of mine the other day, and she’s one of the 
most sexually empowered women I know 
on campus. She told me of her multiple 
trysts, and her potential crush list candi- 
dates, and I made a comment about how 
cool I thought it was that she could have 
healthy friendships with the people she 
slept with. She looked at me with a forlorn 
smile. 

“To tell you the truth, I just want a 
steady thing.” Shock ensued, and then I 
completely understood her perspective. 
Despite the free love mantra I spout, I 
myself would rather have a monogamous 
relationship than a series of passion- 
ate flings. But I was still intrigued by her 
admission, so I asked her why she didn’t 
just settle down. “I want someone to rav- 
ish me,” she explained. “And no one has.” 
Pause. Rewind. A girl who wants to be 
ravished? Doesn't that sort of behavior go 


with rape, pillage and plunder? 


She put it this way: “to me, foreplay 
is the most important part of sex. And 
that’s where ravaging comes in. It feels a 
little dangerous, spontaneous, and rough, 
it’s the feeling right before sex that you're 
butter in: someone else’s arms.’ Sounds’ 


yummy. At this point, I imagine Rhett 

The film “Waitress” depicts a young woman with imagina- Butler from “Gone With The Wind? tell- 
tion and a gift for making pies. Pies are her therapy. She takes Ingredients: ing Scarlett O'Hara, “you look like some- 
her feelings and. transforms them into creative and comical Crust: one who needs to be kissed, often. And by 
crusts and fillings with even more creative and comical names. _¥% cup almonds someone who knows how. That pick-up 
She is pregnant with a baby she doesn’t want, married to a man Y% cup cashews linc still makes mic swoon, aad not because 
she doesn’t love, works in-a diner for a boss she doesn’t respect y cup pitted dates of what came of it (they don’t kiss for an- 


and dreams of starting her own restaurant that serves pie and 
nothing else. The film is heartfelt and dramatic at times, but the 


Y% cup raisins 


other hour or two), but because it made 
¥ teaspoon almond extract 


her suffer something so sweet. 


pies are always surprising. Maple syrup Deep down, I believe everyone wants 
“Waitress” would probably call this pie “Makes Me Feel Filling: to be swept off their feet. No matter how 

Healthy And Alive pie.” The raw, fresh ingredients make this in- 1 % cups frozen berries fun it is to dibble dabble, we all know 

credibly nutritious. It is refreshing on hot summer days and can Y cup pitted dates (or at least have heard of) that feeling of 

be served as a desert or as a snack. It is also great for friends who 1 banana a your throat dropping into your stomach 

are gluten or lactose intolerant. 1 teaspoon lemon juice when a certain someone breathes in your 
While most of the ingredients for this recipe cannot be 4 cups fresh berries 


direction. When that person feels equally 
tongue-tied around you, and you finally 
get around to that first kiss, your mind 
goes sunspotted, your hands can’t help 
but grasp your lover like a long-lost friend, 
and every tickle of your tongues glints 


found locally at this time of year, or at all, once summer ar- 

rives and the berries burst forth, I suggest picking them fresh for For crust: 

this pie. In the meantime, use what is local and in season when In a food processor or blender, combine almonds, cashews, 
you can. Try some local Vermont maple syrup. Ask your friends, pitted dates and raisins. Grind until a fine meal forms. Add the 
since most people here know someone who makes maple syrup, almond extract. Gradually add the maple syrup until the meal 


or stop along the road where you see a sign. Now that the sun is 
out, explore new places and try new pies. 


becomes sticky and dough-like. Press the dough into a pie pan 
with moist fingers until it is evenly distributed along the bottom 





with electricity: That, the feeling of utter 
surrender to another being, is ravishing. 


and sides. But let’s not take this idea too far. Pm 
All Berry Pie! For filling: : À not insinuating that deep down, every 
Serves six In a food processor or blender, combine the frozen berries, woman wants a man to thrust his tongue 





Total preparation time: 30 minutes plus freezing time pitted dates, banana, lemon juice and fresh berries. Blend until 


smooth. Pour into the prepared crust and spread evenly with a 


down her throat, throw her over his shoul- 
der and bone her brains out. Ravishing is 





Equipment: tubber spatula. aa eae not about the whole damsel-in-distress/ 
Food processor Decorate the top of the pie with slices of peach, kiwi, straw- knight-in-shining-armor complex. No 
Pie pan berry or any other fruit you like. one appreciates an unwanted advance and 


PGs Bie for sevom hours wmi solid 





men like to be ravished too. Believe me. 
In order to reach the magical infatu- 

ation land of which T speak, there has to 
be a tense build up to the moment of fu- 
sion. A succession of conversations, covert 
glances, and light skin grazing is key. Throw 
in a massage or two if you're feeling extra 
frisky. If the chase is too easy, the fling will 
undoubtedly fizzle out. And whether you 
want a relationship to come of it or not, 
the last thing you want is to be considered 
a lackluster lover. Remember that even if 
youre not sure what you desire exactly, rul- 
ing out what you don’t want is a step closer 
to understanding your sexuality. 

Pm sure you don’t want to be under- 
whelming. 

















Derby day Social life 
With 50-1 odds, Mine That 

Bird’s win on Saturday made 
us all wish we had 

bet on the underdog. 


The rugby team back on the 
scene can only 
mean good things. 


Foam 


Fears of MRSA and swine flu 
made the crowd decidedly 
less sketchy than 
in years past. 
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0% Off May 8, 9, 10 


-SOME ITEMS EVEN MORE- 


No rain checks or special orders. In-stock items only. Other rules apply. 


FORTH ‘N GOAL SPORTS 
68 Main Street + Middlebury 
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ARTICLE BY EMMA STANFORD, 
ARTS EDITOR 


On Saturday, May 2, a packed crowd in the Cha- 
teau Theatre got to encounter the French language 
in its most animated, phlegmy incarnation. 
Spit flew, buttons popped and a variety of 
paper and cardboard horns paraded 
before the audience in a produc- 
tion of Eugène Ionesco’s “Rhi- 
nocéros, put on by As- 
sociate 


Profes- 
sor of French 

Charles Nunley’s up- 
per-level class, “Study/Produc- 
tion of a Play.” 

Jonesco is a giant of French ab- 
surdist theater, famous for overturning 
tee expectations. “Rhinocéros” 
tells the story of a small town’s reaction to a 


sient seers After debating the number of 

rhinoceroses, their provenance and their number of horns, 
the townspeople themselves, one by one, turn into rhi- 
noceroses. In the final scene, the only unafflicted human 
is the notorious alcoholic, Bérenger (played variously by 


The Middlebury Campus 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ANDREW NGEOW, 


Philip Ehrlich ’11, Regi Nelson ’10 and Shu Wei’10), who 
screams defiantly, “I am not capitulating!” as the rest of 
the cast, “rhinocerosified,” encircles him in a pachyderm- 
ian conga line. 

The fun of “Rhinocéros” is in the way Ionesco so 
deftly mixes absurd situations with philosophy and the 
everyday. In the scene where Jean, played with enthusi- 
asm by Dmitri Khoronji ’11, begins to turn into a rhi- 
noceros, he and Bérenger are discussing social obligations 
and morality. As they debate the line between human and 
animal, Jean himself visibly blurs that line, wheezing 
and trumpeting and feeling his forehead for the growing 
lump of a rhinoceros horn. It is this interplay between 
theme and physical plot that makes Ionesco’s work 
so perfect for students refining their 

under- 
stand- 
ing of 
French. 

In a written 
interview re- 
sponse, Nunley 
said that the 
play “takes 
ample ad- 
vantage of 















ve rl 
means of 
creating or 
aug- menting textual mean- 
ing, including the use of gesture, intonation and other vi- 
sual and acoustic cues.” The actors threw themselves into 
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those secondary means of communication, gesticulating 
wildly and leaping around the stage, and they seemed to 
take special glee in the “rhinocerosification” as a visual 
metaphor for conformity, flaunting their horns and grin- 
ning evilly at the remaining humans. 

Nunley emphasized the advantages of performing 
theater in a second language. “Learners at the outset of 
their study of a language enjoy an enviable freedom (of- 
ten perceived, alas, as an affliction) to play with words in 
ways often less readily available to the native speaker,” he 
said, adding that in language study, the emphasis is often 
on “adjudicating between what does and does not con- 
stitute proper usage,” rather than embracing the blurred 
lines of words that “don’t allow themselves to be tethered 
to familiar lexical definitions.” 

This playful handling of language was obvious in 
the production, even to a non-French speaker. In a par- 
ticularly fascinating scene, a discussion between Jean and 
Bérenger about alcoholism and self-improvement was 
juxtaposed with a simultaneous debate between a logician 

and an old gentleman over the ways six paws might 
be divided between two cats. The dialogue of one 
conversation mirrored the other, so that immedi- 
ately after the logician (wearing a bright 
pink shirt and a comically short eu @)) 














said a line, Bérenger repeated isa ats 
echoing sound and meaning in a 
deftly-timed conversational 
fugue. 
Apart from its value 
as a piece of social commen- 
tary and an homage to the free- 


guage study, 
“Rhinocéros” was 
ply tremendously 
entertaining. As 
the actors frequently 
changed roles, there was 
no emphasis on continuity. 
Instead, they embraced each 
scene individually, mixing philo- 
sophical musings and logical syl- 
logisms with the braying and charging 
of newly transformed rhinoceroses. They 
took every opportunity to heighten the ludi- 
crousness of a given scene, as when, after Jean's 
transformation, Bérenger took up a red blanket 
and waved it in front of him like a bullfighter. 
There is.a particular joy inherent in communicat- 
ing in a foreign language, beginning with the first basic 
words learned in high school. The students: performing 


doms of lan- 
however, 
sim- 


Rhinocéros” brought that joy to a new level in this pro- 
duction, as they Bas their skills not only at commu- 
nicating but at entertaining in French. No one who was 


present for each aif enunciation of “rhinocéros, or 





for Khoronji’s comic repetition of ste he could 
deny the excitement of what Nunley called an immersion 
in “the diversity of human experience through the sounds 
of a language not entirely our own.” “Rhinocéros” gave 
the Middlebury community a much-appreciated chance 
to take part in that immersion. 





zm tp] The Credeaux Paul Lewis, Middlebury 42nd Annual 
Canvas Piano Í | \College Student 
M Hepburn Zoo MCFA : | |Community Chorus Exhibition 
8 p.m. 8 p.m. ; Mead Memorial Johnson 


Chapel 
3 p.m. 


Q Gallery 
oF Senior Starrett Berry ’09 directs Keith Sponsored by the Middlebury College Per- Middlebury’s Community Chorus This year’s annual event showcases 


Bunin’s play about three 20-somethings forming Arts Series, Paul Lewis is one of will present their show, “A Bouquet of the work of graduating senior studio 


ae) struggling with youth and art in New York his generation’s most sought-after musit Song,” as a special Mother’s Day con- art majors. The work is a culmina- 
City. The production has three more per- cians. This season, Lewis plays Schubert’s cert. The program includes a flower- tion of their three-semester senior 
Q thesis projects and will be an ongo- 


formances: Friday; April 8 at 8 and 10:30 “Impromptus’, opus 142, and Beethovens themed song set. 
ing exhibition through May 29: 


Diabelli Variations 


p.m. and a finale April 9 at 8 p.m. 
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THE REEL 
CRITIC 


by Jason Gutierrez 


MOVIE | Eyes Wide Shut 
DIRECTOR| Stanley Kubrick . 
STARRING |Tom Cruise, Nicole Kid- 
man 


Ive reviewed films for this paper for about a 
year and a half. Since taking up this post, I have 
been asked for my favorite film on a weekly basis. 
I get the impression that people ask this of all film 
majors, but I also get the impression that the dead- 
ly combination of critic and student makes this 
question come up more often for me. I’ve never 
had a ready answer for people, to what I self-cen- 
teredly see as their disappointment. I vaguely con- 
sidered reviewing a new movie this time; I mean, 
“X-Men: Wolverine” did come out this past week. 
But, in the end, I decided that I didn’t want to end 
my time as The Campus film critic writing about 
some Hollywood blockbuster; instead, I wanted to 
answer the aforementioned question. Well, here 
is my potentially surprising answer: Stanley Ku- 
brick’s last work, 1999s “Eyes Wide Shut,’ is my 
favorite film. l 

To try to write about a Kubrick film is to real- 
ize the limits of words’ applicability to film. It is 
possible to describe every frame of every shot in 
“Eyes Wide Shut,” but even doing that would not 
convey the dreamlike majesty of Kubrick’s haunt- 
ing final masterpiece. The plot concerns a mar- 
ried Manhattan doctor (played by Tom Cruise) 


who, after a marijuang-fueled conversation with 


his wife (Cruise’s then-wife Nicole Kidman), re- 
alizes the fragility of their bond. Thus begins 
Cruise’s odyssey into the New York night, where 
he is confronted with obsession, love and jealousy. 
The film’s plot, little more than a series of anxious 
and paranoid sexual temptations, is less important 
than its dreamy tone. Kubrick is not interested in 
an examination of sexual psychology, but rather 
in depicting that inner psychology in images and 
in showing how our most basic instincts manifest 
themselves in a modern world that tells us these 
instincts must be suppressed. This emphasis on 
rendering inner psychology visual allows Kubrick 
to play with audience expectations and toy with 
conventional notions of film storytelling. Shots 


are held longer than one would expect. Characters’ - 


glances off screen are bizarre and stilted. The pace 


_ is languid and spacey. The dialogue is fascinatingly 


off, almost as if these characters exist in a dream 
rather than a film. Tom Cruise, an aggressively me- 
diocre actor at the best of times, turns in a perfor- 
mance that would be horrendous in any other film 
but that, here, fits seamlessly into the otherworldly 
tenor created by Kubrick’s lighting, camera move- 
ments and shot composition. The New York City 
that Manhattan-bred Kubrick depicts is like no 
other New York ever depicted. It is so obviously 
false as to be unrecognizable, but that only adds to 
the film’s majestic surrealism. 

“Eyes Wide Shut” might not be Kubrick’s best 
film, but it is the most fitting epitaph imaginable. 
Delivered to Warner Brothers four days before 
Kubrick’s death, it is austere like “Barry Lyndon,’ 
surreal like “The Shining,’ contemplative like 
“2001: A Space Odyssey,” and, like “A Clockwork 
Orange,” feels as though it could have been made 
by no other. It received mixed reviews at the time 
of its release. Some. felt alienated by its cold style, 
while others yearned for the black humor found 
in Kubrick’s other work. I, however, find myself 
transfixed by the frigid austerity of Kubrick’s im- 
ages and the boldly straightforward nature of the 
emotional complexity on display. Here, Kubrick 
doesn’t hide behind a facade of grotesqueries or 
irony. In fact, it is here, at the end of his final film, 
that I think we see the real Kubrick: not a man 
haunted by a bleak worldview, but a realist who 
finally sees the resilience of love as a light at the 
end of the tunnel. That’s why “Eyes Wide Shut” is 
my favorite film. 






` Jack Reed 10 and Jennifer Yamane ’09 recent- 
ly exhibited selected works from their Advanced 
Independent Study in Studio Art. Their collabo- 
ration was shown in the Johnson Gallery for the 
week of 
April 26. Emily Stephens 
interviewed Reed and Ya- 
mane about the process 
and motivation behind 
their art show. 





ý 
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The Middlebury Campus: 
When did you first discov- 
er that you had a passion | 
for creating art? 


nwa 


Jack Reed: I never took art 
classes in high school and 
didn’t discover my passion , 
for art until I took Jim But- 
ler’s drawing class as a first- 
year. What started off as an 
“easy course” soon became 
my major. It turned out © 

that I loved making art. 
Jennifer Yamane: I realized 4 | 
I had a passion for drawing 
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-Spotlight on... Jack Reed °10 
` and Jennifer Yamane ’09° 


TG: What is it like collaborating with another artist in creating a 
show? Sole: 


JR: Working and showing with Jen was great — she is super tal- 
ented and is full of great 
ideas. We made three 
works together for the show 
— which ended up being 
used for our posters. We 
decided to combine both 
of our artistic talents and 
tastes — my glitter, bright 
colors and kitschiness with 
| Jen’s intricate drawings and 
photo-transformations. It 
was a rewarding process 
and very interesting too 
— not being in total con- 
trol over a work and watch- 
ing it develop in someone 
else’s hands. Furthermore, 
I really enjoy her work and 
it looks great paired with 
mine. 

JY: I think it was a great 
experience. Jack has such 
a different style than I do, 


Laurice Fox 


and photography in high Jy their collaborative exhibit, showcased at the Johnson Gallery the week of April ` and I can’t even begin to 


school when I started tak- 26 Jack Reed ’10 and Jennifer Yamane ’09 celebrated the art in the everyday. 


ing art classes. 


TC: Where did you find the majority of your inspiration for this 
project? - . 


JR: Jeesh, what inspired me? I have always been interested in re-con- 
textualizing objects. Whether it’s juxtaposing or re-painting, I am 
very interested in the ordinary object and transforming it into art. 
I think the process of re-contextualizing is fascinating, and I enjoy 
changing how people think about daily objects. 

JY: I gather inspiration from many sources. I love spending hours 
flipping through art books, magazines and advertisements. I collect 
aspects that I like about these images and combine them in new, 
different ways until I find something I like. Then I take that idea and 
push it further. 


TC: How do you think your own personal styles have changed 
throughout your Middlebury career? And how is that reflected in 
your final show? 


JR: I’ve definitely developed my own artistic style over the years. In 
classes, I noticed that I was always drawn to shiny and reflective ma- 
terials, toys, bright colors and consumer goods. This semester I em- 
braced these preferences and really tried to make them mine. Fig- 
uring out how to use these materials, edit myself and present them 
has been a challenge, but I think the professors I’ve had here really 
helped me along the way. 

JY: I feel like my style changes based on what I am exposed to. For 
example, I just bought a new digital camera, and I have had easy 
access to large amounts of ink this semester, which is why my work 
uses a lot of photography and detail line drawings in ink. If I come 
across a new medium or material, it will become my new obsession, 
and I have to use it for almost every piece. 


figure out how he comes 
up with his wild ideas, so I 
found his input very refreshing and inspiring. 


TC: What were the biggest challenges that you had to overcome in 
completing your show? . i 


JR: The biggest challenge was making art for a deadline. Most paint- 
ers spend months or even years on a single painting. I, on the other 
hand, made a dozen paintings in a few short weeks. It was very de- 


manding work and I barely slept. I guess in that sense it is similar 


to any other thesis, although with the added pressure of showing 


‘your work to your friends, peers, parents, etc. It can be a little nerve- 


wracking to have all these people judging you indirectly. You have to 
be proud of your work in order to show it. 

JY: The gallery space in Johnson can be quite daunting. Withall that 
white space, you want to make enough (good) art to fill up the walls. 
And then once you accomplish this, you have to decide where and 
how to hang the pieces. I would go back and forth over whether or 
not this photograph should go next to this one, or should this piece 
be closer to this piece. There were many things to consider. 


TC: Do you plan to continue creating art of this caliber after col- 
lege? 


JR: I will definitely continue to make art after college — it’s my fa- 
vorite thing to do. Someday Pd like to get my MFA and try to be a 
“real” artist, or maybe a professor. í ; 

JY: Middlebury is such a great resource. Here, I have access to a large 
printer, paper and other materials that allow me to work on such a 
large scale. Once that’s gone, I don’t think I can. Of course, I plan to 
continue creating art, but unless I choose a grad school with a large 
plotter and lots of space, I will probably never make work like this 


“again. 


— Emily Stephens, Arts Editor 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SPRING CHORAL CONCERT 
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Ali Urban 


Led by Director of Choral Activities Jeffrey Buettner and Women’s Glee Club Director Jessica Allen, the Middlebury Col- 
lege Men’s Glee Club, Women’s Glee Club and College Choir gave a concert on Saturday, May 2, in the Kevin P. Mahaney ’84 
Center for the Arts Concert Hall. The program included works by Vivaldi and Brahms as well as folk songs. 
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The Europeans struggles to impress 


By Michael Nevadomski 


STAFF WRITER 





Last week, staff writer Dana Walters pro- 


vided a perhaps overly laudatory “sneak peek” 
into this weekend’s production of “The Euro- 
peans, one of Howard Barker’s infamously 
difficult “theater of catastrophe” pieces. First 
produced in 1990 by Barker’s own company, 
“the Wrestling School,’ this much-anticipated 
production marks the close of Middlebury 
College’s theatrical year and the latest piece 
directed by Professor of Theatre Richard Ro- 
magnoli. 

Romagnoli has described Barker’s plays 
as “difficult,” but this simple adjective barely. 
scratches the surface. Tormented characters 
give long speeches that externalize their in- 
nermost thoughts; history is appropriated, 
manipulated and made aware of itself. These 
ideas sound like good theater, but the reality 
is very different. Barker’s script waxes preachy 
and pseudo-poetic, offering the illusion of 
erudition, but failing to deliver on the high 
Europeans” to be poorly crafted on a textual 
level: pretentious, oblique and narcissistic in 
its self-awareness. As a result, I am inclined 
to believe that the otherwise talented cast was 
robbed of their performances by the script, 
which functioned less as a pretext for the ac- 
tor’s craft and more like a loudspeaker for the 
playwright’s own personal dogmas. In short, 
this was a textually crippled play. 

Beyond the text, the greatest detriment to 
this show was what seemed to be the lack of 
unified direction. According to the director’s 
notes, the subtitle “Struggles to Love” implies 
that “this play is about characters’ relation- 
ships with one another [sic], themselves, and 


with the prevailing political regime,” yet this 
was not visible in any respect. While each ac- 
tor projected his or her own viable “charac- 
ter,” there seemed to be no dramatic cohesion 
among them — they might as well have been 
different characters from different plays on 
stage at the same time. 

Though some might argue this method 
points to the characters’ solipsism, “The Eu- 
ropeans” lacked the precision and depth I’ve 
come to expect from Romagnoli’s work and 
reputation as a director, relying instead on 
droning background mood music or actors 
slithering onstage in the dark, allowing the 
play to descend into the clichés of avant-garde 
theater: deliberate obliqueness, emphasis on 
novelty and a self-obsession that confuses and 
alienates the audience. 

I cannot entirely blame script and direc- 
tion, though. There were moments in which 
I felt actors slip into former roles or lapse 
into overly emotive, breathy: delivery. Come- 
dic timing sometimes seemed, misrlaccaag® 
gering onstage, to carry the effect of subtext. I 
was not convinced. 

Despite these obstacles, flashes of bril- 
liance did strike, albeit erratically. The con- 
quering hero Starhemberg, portrayed by Will 
Damron 09, played an Oedipal scene with the 
Second Mother (Jessica Halper *11). Though I 
am still confused as to the exact nature of their 
characters’ relationship (Halper’s character 
claims not to be Starhemberg’s mother at one 
point), the scene utilized a well-manipulated 
physical expressiveness that conveyed just 
the right amount of erotic tension to leave us 
shocked and horrified — as well as intrigued. 
As Emperor Leopold I, an impressive Mathew 


SPRING DANCE CONCERT: A VERMONT COLLECTION 
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Stan Barouh 


“The Europeans” played in Seeler Studio Theatre last week, when the actors tackled a difficult script. 


Nakitare °10 also managed to save some 
points of textual disaster, turning the increas- 
ingly iuning “ll Jaugh! I laugh!” into a fop- 


ai expression of anger or scorn before and 
during his first encounter with Starhemberg, 
to an almost-childlike whimper as his wife the 
Empress (Emily Kron ’09) flirts aprico Iy 
and verbosely behind his back. 

The strongest scene of this production 
was the execution of Orphuls, the corrupt 
priest played by John Glouchevitch ’10. Work- 
ing himself into a passionate but tempered 
sermon on Judas and evil, Orphuls finds him- 
self condemned by his contemporaries. He 
stands down from his bench, defeated and 
quiet, only to be carried upright by the crowd 
to an imaginary scaffold. A change of light, a 
sudden sound, and we realize from his sud- 
denly changed expression that he has been 





Grace Duggan: Photo Editor 


air” entertains with no strings attached 


hanged. Here, I must both applaud Glouchev- 
itch’s talent and point out the director’s vision 
in the literal “execution” of this scene. Cohesive, 


best, while echoing the dramatically awesome 
spectacle of Romagnoli’s 2005 production of 
Peter Barnes’ play, “The Bewitched.” In short, 
it was everything I wanted this play to be, but 
what it so often was not. I am more than a little 
disappointed. 

I have no doubt that Howard Barker’s sup- 
porters will claim that I missed the point en- 
tirely. Or that it was “art for art’s sake.” Yes, art 
must be gratuitous, shocking and appalling. It 
must be controversial or edgy. But these things 
by no means make it good art. I’m inclined to 
think that it can also be verbose, pretentious 
and bad. And a bad play is a curse to a good 
director and a good group of actors. 

But perhaps I’m just not that avant- garde. 


On Saturday, May 2, the De- 
partment of Theatre and Dance 
presented a program of new dance 
compositions at the Dance The- 
atre in the Kevin P. Mahaney ’84 
Center for the Arts. “The New- 
comers’ Piece,’ choreographed by 
Tiffany Rhynard, which included 
performances by Artist-in-Resi- 
dence Leyya Tawil and University 
of Vermont guest dancers. 





By Dana Walters 


STAFF WRITER 





Judith Dry ’09 built her senior work, “A Black Tie Affair,” 
upon a large foundation of cross-dressing in the arts. Since 
Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night,” identity and gender confu- 
sion have been a staple of theater and film. Charlie Chaplin, 
Tony Curtis and Dustin Hoffman all donned skirts and slips 
when bowties and boxers were more the norm for members 
of their sex. Dry might not have Chaplin’s finesse with slap- 
stick or Curtis’ ability to deliver a line, but she certainly holds 
enough humor, or as she claims, “charisma,” to command a 
stage — for 45 minutes at least. 

“A Black Tie Affair” chronicles the character Judy-Bar- 
bra’s attempt to recapture an adolescence in which, she de- 
cides, life would have been far easier if she had just been a 
boy. This gender-switching role provides Judy with the hi- 
larious obstacles that give the play its appeal. Episodes such 
as the dilemma of swimwear as a boy/girl and a college party 
that elicits intense penis envy occupy the stage, but the real 
action of the show turns out to be Dry herself, a one-woman 
example of what happens when someone with the power of 
wild zeal, uninhibited face-contortion and unbridled energy 
is given the opportunity to create. 

All throughout, she jumped and beamed across the small 


platform, consuming it in her insane, vigorous way. Her per- 


sonality was just enough to follow through on the promise 
of entertainment, overshadowing the unfortunate reality 


that gender identity-based humor must be highly original to 
overcome its great and long legacy. The performance’s short 
run time allowed most to quietly ignore this overbearing 
truth, and everyone who attended could laugh and delight 
in her antics without having to confront this realization. The 
perfection of Dry’s show, therefore, lay in its timing. 

The experience of watching Dry prance about the stage 
— at one point, in a purple boa and sparkly one-piece, and at 
another, in eleven-year-old boy drag — was akin to the expe- 
rience of trying to pin a label upon the show itself. Not quite 
cabaret, musical or play, the performance defied all identity, 
with the same stubbornness that Dry herself exhibited in re- 
fusing to wear one outfit for more than five minutes. With 
song, dance and multiple personalities, the show incorpo- 
rated a bit of everything, most likely because Dry herself in- 
corporated a bit of every emotion and transgression into her 
act. She threw temper tantrums like the best toddler, held her 


“microphone in a delicate position to mock what she sorely 


lacked and explained her lesbian realizations with Jesus look- 


ing over her shoulder. Maybe it wasn’t cohesive or sane — ~ 


locked together only by the sometimes-uncomfortably high 
pitch of resounding vibrato — but Dry’s “A Black Tie Affair” 
made a concoction of insanity look like a whole lot more fun. 
Trying to piece together the “story,” after all, creates dizzying 


‘trouble, while sitting complacent in the presence of the mad- 


ness lets the viewer leave with a brief respite for the mind. As 
n “affair,” it works — asking for laughter without a drop of 
commitment. 





Grace Duggan, Photo Edi 


Judith Dry entertained audiences with true stories based on he 
own life and childhood in her senior work, “A Black Tie Affair.” 
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Women’s lacrosse falls short in semifinals 


By Julia Ireland 
STAFF WRITER 

After a season of highs and lows, the 
Middlebury women’s lacrosse team ended 
their NESCAC run with a loss to rival Colby 
College in the semifinals this past Saturday. 

The first half saw back and forth ac- 
tion from both sides. Middlebury struck first 
with two goals by Sally Ryan *11, but Colby 
wasted no time in responding, tying it up 
with two goals within one minute of each 
other. Middlebury took another two-goal 
- Jead in the first half, but again, Colby tied the 
game at four and then gained a two-goal lead. 
Chase Delano ’11 and Caroline Kirkendoll 
09 scored in the final minutes of the first half 
to tie the game once again. 

The game was tied 6-6 at halftime, but 
Colby’s offense ignited a six-goal scoring 
streak in the second half that decisively shift- 
ed the momentum in their favor. The teams 
traded goals in the first minutes of the sec- 
ond half, but Colby then tallied six times in 
10 minutes to go up 13-7. 

“Colby got a lot more aggressive in the 
second half, They dominated draw controls 
which really made the difference,” said Tri- 
Captain goalie Blair Bowie 09, who recorded 
10 saves on the afternoon. “Lacrosse is such a 
game of momentum that once one team gets 
on a big scoring run, it’s very difficult to turn 
the game back around.” 

“You need possession of the ball to score, 
. and by not gaining control of draws we were 
not giving our offense enough opportunities 
to score,” added Tri-Captain Kate Barton 09. 

Delano tried to break Colby’s momen- 
tum with a goal off of a pass from attacker 
Lindsay McBride °09 with 13 minutes re- 
maining, but the Mules remained strong de- 
fensively and threatening offensively through 
the duration of the contest. The teams traded 
‘goals inthe remaining minutes to finish the 
game with a 17-12 score in the visiting team’s 








favor. 

“Colby exploited any tiny mistakes we 
made on defense, so if we get another chance 
to play [them] we will have to limit our mis- 
takes and keep capitalizing on all of our of- 
fensive opportunities,” said McBride.. 

Ryan and Delano provided the majority 
of the Panther offense. Ryan had five goals 
and an assist while Delano tallied four goals 
and an assist in the game. Tri-Captain Taryn 
Petrelli "09 provided solid defense for the 
Panthers, causing a game-high five turnovers. 





The Panthers were unable to win NESCACs but 
were still granted an at-large berth in NCAAs. 


Despite the loss to a very tough competi- 
tor, Middlebury will have the chance to play 
again as they received an at-large bid to the 
NCAA tournament. Not much about their 
strategy will change as they look toward com- 
peting at the national level, 


“The cause of our success going forward 
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will not be changing our game, but it will be 
rediscovering the things that we already do 
well,” said Bowie. “We are a team with one of 
the best defenses in Division III and an in- 
credibly potent offense that features some of 
the league’s very best players.” 

The Panthers are looking forward to an- 
other opportunity to take the field with con- 


_ fidence and prove what a talented and cohe- 


sive unit they have. 

“We still have a lot of confidence in our- 
selves and everyone on the team would love 
another shot to prove ourselves,” said Barton. 

“We've definitely had some ups and 
downs this season but I think we’ve learned a 
lot along the way,’ added McBride. “Everyone 
is really hoping for an NCAA bid because we 
are just reaching the peak of our season and 
we don’t want it to end.” 


The end of the 2009 Middlebury wom- 
en’s lacrosse season will mark the end of sev- 
en seniors’ great careers at Middlebury. The 
team will graduate offensive threats Kirken- 
doll, McBride, Barton, Alice Demmerle and 
Katie Sparkes in addition to Bowie and de- 
fensive anchor Petrelli. Petrelli, a two-sport 
standout athlete in field hockey and lacrosse, 
saw action in every possible game of her ca- 


. reer with the exception of two. 


The senior class already has two NES- 
CAC titles in their careers, two NCAA Final 
Four appearances and 53 wins against just 14 
losses. 

The Panthers hosted their first-round 
NCAA game against Keene State on Wednes- 
day, May 6. The winner of the game advances 
to the NCAA regional round, to be held at 
Colby College. 


Women’s tennis bows 
out to top-seeded Ephs 


By Alex Lovett Woodsum 
STAFF WRITER 

The Middlebury women’s tennis team 
earned the third seed for the NESCAC cham- 
pionship this past weekend at Williams College, 
yet ultimately lost to the host team in the semi- 
finals. Amherst and Williams, the one and two 
seeds, respectively, each received a first round 
bye in the tournament. 

In the first round, the Middlebury team 
drew sixth-seeded Trinity College, whom they 
beat 8-1 at Middlebury on April 5. On the other 
side of the draw was fourth-seeded Tufts, whom 
Middlebury recently beat, against fifth-seeded 
Bowdoin, to whom Middlebury lost on April 





„11, with the winner of the Middlebury/Trinity 
matchup playing Williams and’ the Bowdoin/ Y% 


Tufts winner playing against Amherst. 

Due to a late start in the match, singles 
play took place first, which proved to be all 
the Middlebury team needed to dispatch Trin- 
ity for a second time this season. At the num- 
ber one spot, Tori Aiello 712 defeated Amanda 
Tremont of Trinity in a tight 7-5 first set before 
pulling away to win 6-1 in the second. The reli- 
able tri-captain and graduating senior Chandra 
Kurien 09 made quick work of Trinity’s Arielle 
Leben, defeating her 6-1, 6-0 in a short match. 
Tri-Captain Liz Stone ’09 also soundly defeated 
her opponent at the number three spot. Trinity’s 
number four player played great tennis against 
Tri-Captain Clare Burke ’09, upsetting her 7-5, 
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Crew team rows in tough, exciting competition 


By Jeff Klein 
Sports EDITOR - 

This past Saturday the Middlebury 
men’s crew team headed down to Worces- 
ter, Mass. to participate in the New Eng- 
land Championship regatta along with a 
host of rival schools. The men turned in 
solid performances in what proved to be 
an overall exhilarating day. 





“Just being there was amazing,” said 
Robinson. “We had been competing 
against these crews all season and every- f 
one knew that it could be anyone’s race.” 

The competition proved to be fierce, 
as all six crews remained neck-and-neck 
for the large majority of the race. Around 
the last 500 meters, the teams began to 
separate. 


That was really disappointing after 
the kind of season we have had, but it 
remains probably the most amazing 
race I have ever rowed in. 


— Scott Robinson ’09 — 


The varsity four of Scott Robinson 
°09, Evan Doyle °11.5, Chris Rogers °09.5 
and Nick Zhao 12 — along with coxswain 
Matt Rojas °11 — emerged victorious in 
their first heat and moved on to the grand 
finals against NESCAC foes Amherst, 
Tufts and Bowdoin, along with UVM and 
UMass. 


The Panthers got out ahead a little bit, 
but in a testament to the quality of their 
competition, the other crews answered 
back. 





Amherst and UMass then started fall- | 
ing behind, but UVM “managed a spring | 
like I’ve never seen,” according to Rob- | 


inson, and caught up to the front of the 


pack. 

With the finish line in sight, 
Middlebury found itself neck-and-neck 
with Tufts. 

Unfortunately, the Jumbos managed 
to squeak by the Panthers by a mere 5/100 
of a second — “ heey about three inch- 


es,” according to Robinson — which pre- 
vented Middlebury from earning medals 
for the event. 3 

“That was really disappointing after 
the kind of season we have had,” said Rob- 
inson, “but it remains probably the most 
amazing race I’ve ever rowed in.” 





Laxers get first-round bye 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 





lation moves down low and quick passing, it 
stymies the midfield dodges that the Panthers 
rely on. 

Second, Senior Captain Dave Campbell 
>09 has been great on faceoffs all season, but 
when an opponent finds his number, the Pan- 
thers lack a second go-to guy to change it up. 
While he recorded a respectable 55-percent 
win percentage on the season, that number 
slumped to 37 percent in the two losses. 

Finally, Wesleyan gets amped up to. play 
Middlebury: While it was comical during the 
first half when they were losing, the Wesleyan 
bench erupted with each goal. The Panthers 
celebrate, but come NCAAs, that fire needs to 


. be in every Middlebury player on the bench. 


While the loss stings, the Panthers have 
the relief of a first-round bye and the luxury 
of hosting their first NCAA game. Two losses, 
especially to the same the team, do not define 
a season. 

The Panthers have been lucky enough to 
avoid major injuries, save Zach Harwood °10, 
and have very few glaring weaknesses. They 
just need to find a way to tap back into the 
mojo that started against Williams. 

Lacrosse is a game steeped in history, es- 
pecially here at Middlebury, and the Panthers 
need to look back at the Middlebury teams of 
the early 2000s as models for both excellence 
and swagger if they hope to add to that history 
this season. 
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BALTIMORE ORIOLES 
Wikipedia tells me that this is Red 
Sox/ Yankees division and that’s an 

argument I tend to avoid because I find 
fans of both teams equally obnoxious. 
Is Cal Ripken still playing? 


23-26 (.469) 


NEW YORK YANKEES 
But only if C.C. starts living up to 
his $161m contract, and Wang starts 
pitching like he’s worth more than 
the minimum wage. 
z 


70-90 (.438) 


BOSTON RED SOX 
Pedroia is a beast. Youk is a monster. 
Yankees spent over $400 million on 
garbage. 


Who will be in first in the AL 
East when the first Campus 
issue of Fall 09 comes out? 


NEW YORK YANKEES 
BEAT THE RED SOX! 
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Women set themselves apart 
at Division III New Englands 


___ByAlyssa O’Gallagher — 
STAFF WRITER 

This past weekend, the Middlebury 
track and field team made its second trip 
to Springfield College in Springfield, Mass. 
to compete in the Division III New Eng- 
land. championship meet. The Middlebury 
women finished an impressive third in the 
team standings out of a total of 40 compet- 
ing schools. 

Overall, the women have built remark- 
ably on their success throughout the season, 
ending the regular season with a strong 
second-place finish at NESCACs and quali- 
fying many athletes to launch the team suc- 
cessfully into postseason play. Middlebury 
went home with several all-New England 
athletes, an honor bestowed to the top eight 
finishers in each event. 

Jen Brenes 709, who has provisionally 
qualified for the NCAA national champion- 
ship meet in the high jump, placed sixth in 
the long jump and third in the 100 hurdles, 
earning her all-New England honors in both 
events. Emer Feighery ’09 finished seventh 
in the pole vault, also securing for herself 
all-New England honors during her last sea- 
son at Middlebury. 

Senior Co-Captain Kelley Coughlan 
°09, a perennial triple threat athlete for the 
team, also earned double all-New England 
honors, finishing third in the triple jump 
and seventh in the 100 hurdles while fel- 
low co-captain Jen Katz 09 finished fifth in 
the 100 dash and contributed to the third- 
place finish of the women’s 4x100 relay team 
comprised of herself, Brenes, Annie Rowell 
11 and Alice Wisener ’11. 

Coughlan said last week after NESCACs 
that her team’s relays “kicked serious ass,” 
and this week proved to be a repeat perfor- 
mance. All three women’s relay teams gar- 


nered third-place finishes, securing all-New 
England honors for 11 different athletes. 

In addition to the 4x100 team, both 
the 4x400 team of Wisener, Katy Magill °11, 
Laura Dalton ’10 and Becca Fanning ’12 and 
the 4x800 team of Erin Toner °11, Sophia 
Spring *11, Cailey Condit ?11 and Margo 
Cramer 712 placed third in their respective 
events. i 

As illustrated by the average age of the 
relay teams, the women’s track and field 
team really is a fountain of youth with the 
rookies and underclassmen certainly pull- 
ing their weight. Mia Martinez ’12 earned 
all-New England honors with a fifth place 
finish in the 100 hurdles; Erin Toner °11 
again had a phenomenal race in the 1500, 
finishing second and earning all-New Eng- 
land honors in the process. Sophia Spring 
>11 and Margo Cramer °12 also earned all- 
New England status in the same race, finish- 
ing seventh and eighth, respectively. 

Wisener had a phenomenal race in the 
400 hurdles, finishing second with all-New 
England honors and qualifying provision- 
ally for the NCAA championship meet in 
the process. In the 200, Magill finished the 
race in sixth and Rowell just edged out the 
competition to finish eighth, earning both 
all-New England status as well. 

Head Coach Martin Beatty said the 
team really has had “a terrific two weeks ... 
finishing the season, peaking very well and 
looking strong.” 

Co-captains Coughlan and Katz 
couldn’t “emphasize enough how proud we 
are of our team,” witnessing their develop- 
ment into a cohesive, team-spirited group 
of girls really dedicated to the Middlebury 
program. Getting a little nostalgic discuss- 
ing the ends of their Middlebury track ca- 
reers, they said, “it’s really great to leave 


Despite tough loss, women 
make NCAA tournament 





File Photo / Angela Evancie 
Claire Burke and the Panthers came up short 


this past weekend in the NESCAC tournament, 
but were still awarded a berth in NCAAs. 
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6-1. Her younger sister Anna Burke ’12 had an 
easier match at number five, as her opponent 
was unable to get a game off of her in their two 
sets. Jamie Haar 10 rounded out the match with 
a 6-1, 6-3 win over Olivia Merns of Trinity. Be- 
cause the match was played to decision in sin- 
gles, doubles play did not occur against Trinity. 
“The Trinity match was good because we 
were expected to win and we took care of busi- 


ness,’ said Aiello. 

The following days match against a 
fresh Williams team was not as successful for 
Middlebury, as Williams defeated them 5-0. The 


dominant Williams number one team of Gib- | 


son and Reich defeated Stone and Kurien 8-0 in 
the first match. 


The other two matches were much closer, | 


as Baljon and French defeated the Burke sisters 
8-6, and Hancock and Alotta defeated Haar and 
Aiello, who were playing together for the first 
time in a match, by a score of 9-7. 

It would only take two more wins for Wil- 
liams to clinch the victory, and they came at the 
number three and four spots as Reich defeated 
Stone 6-1, 6-0 and Alotta defeated Clare Burke 
6-0, 7-5. ; 

“Williams was a little disappointing espe- 
cially because we lost two of the doubles in really 
close matches that could have made a difference 
in the overall outcome,’ said Aiello. 

Despite this loss, the team had a great time 


at NESCACs and the captains continued to dis- | 


play outstanding leadership. 


According to Aiello, “[Kurien] made re- | 


ally cute cupcakes that were delicious and very 
dutch in our first round win in the NESCACs. 
Later that night, Clare [Burke] forced me to 


study because I had a paper due that night. | 


[Stone] has been laughing with me all season at 
all the immature things I did. Individually and 
especially combined, the captains are thought- 
ful, responsible and inspirational people who 
have left their mark on the team.” : 


‘On Monday night, the team found out they | 


received an at large bid to NCAAs. “We are all 
excited that our season is going to continue and 
that we will have another opportunity to com- 
pete,” said Clare Burke. 

Regarding the future of the team, Aiello 
said that “Coach Madson and the team are look- 
ing forward to building the program to be num- 
ber one in the country.” 





Led by Co-Captains Kelley Coughlan ’09 and Jen Katz ’09, the women’s track and field team 





Courtesy 


finished an impressive third out of 40 competing teams in the Division III New Englands. 


Middlebury on such a high note, with such 
a great end to the season.” 
However, the women have been doing 


so well this season that for many the season 


is far from over. While Middlebury usually 
only takes a couple athletes out to Nation- 
als each season, this year Brenes, Cough- 
lan, Fanning, Toner, Wisener and Kaitlynn 
Saldanha 711 have all qualified provision- 
ally for the NCAA championship meet and 
several more have qualified for Open New 
Englands this weekend. 

On the men’s side, Coach Beatty “really 
like[s] to see team improvement and we got 
that? finishing 11th overall in team stand- 
ings but surpassing teams the Panthers had 
fallen to in the NESCAC championships the 
week before. Standout performances again 
came from Mike Schmidt °12, who was re- 


5000, fellow first-year John Montroy, who 
finished finishing third in the 110 hurdles, 
Nick Plugis ’11, who finished second in 
the javelin and Adam Dede ?11, who took 
eighth in the pole vault. Addison Godine °11 
and Micah Wood ’10 both contributed in- 
dividually, finishing fourth and sixth in the 
800 and 400, respectively, and combining 
with Connor Wood’11 and Ethan Mann ’12 
to finish seventh in the men’s 4x400 relay. 

Overall, it was a very successful day 
for both teams, boding well for an im- 
pressive end to the season. The following 
weeks should have quite a bit in store for 
Middlebury track and field, but the acco- 
lades have already started to build. 

Just last week, Coach Beatty was named 
NESCAC women’s coach of the year in con- 
junction with the Williams coach. Look for 
the team to add significantly to its hardware 
collection in the coming meets. 
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frontrowmen — Israel Carr 09, Chris Mut- 
ty 09.5.and Chris Vandergrift ’11 — fought 
relentlessly in the rucks against a strong 
Wisconsin line. 

The Badgers maintained possession 
throughout a series of rucks, however, lead- 
| ing to a Wisconsin try and a score of 20-11. 
Wisconsin’s next scoring attempt was 
| foiled as the Badger player in possession 
knocked the ball in the endzone, resulting 
in a failed try attempt. The Panthers re- 
sponded with four substitutions, bringing 
| Dan Chow ’09, Robert Gosney 09, Zach 
Bills 11 and Geoff Kalan ’12.5 into the ac- 
tion. The substitutions brought new energy 
| to the Panthers, and Middlebury took con- 








trol of the game and penetrated deep into 
Wisconsin's territory. The Panthers had the 
last say as Levine emerged from the ruck 
and ran his way to a 27-11 Middlebury vic- 


tory. 


“We played a great second half,’ said 
Levine. “The whole weekend was about 
team play.” 

The Panthers end the year undefeated 
‘at 15-0, including their second D-II na- 
tional championship in three years. What 
is more, the Panther men formed indelible 
friendships throughout months of training, 
competing and bonding. 

“Its been more than a sport, more than 


a team,” said Levine of his four years with - 


the MCRC. “It’s really transcended the com- 
petition. All the seniors feel the same way.” 











| our S 
| Ross Berriman ’12 barrels through a pair of Wisconsin defenders in the championship game. 


brings back 
gold from California 








courts one and five — the singles matches 


7 May 2009 2 1 





campussports 
Mens tennis 

to host NCAA 
regional game 
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momentum going and rolled over Bowdoin, 
taking four of six singles games. Tri-Captain 
Andrew Lee 710 and Andrew Peters °11 were 
particularly impressive, dispatching their op- 
ponents in straight sets by scores of 6-1, 6-4 
and 6-1, 6-1, respectively. Thompson clinched 
the match for the Panthers with his 7-5, 6-1 
win on the second court. 

“It felt really great [to avenge] our loss 
to Bowdoin in NESCACs last year,” said Lee: 
“(Bowdoin is] always a strong team, but every- 
one came out with a lot of energy and took 
care of business.” 

With the victory, the Panthers moved into 
the finals of the tournament for a rowcowm 
with second-seeded Amherst. 


Sunday’s match started off poorly for the | 


top-ranked Panthers when they fell behind 1-2 


after the doubles matches. Only an epic 9-8(3. Mm 


performance by Farah and Thompson to 
number one doubles kept the Panthers in tHe 
match; last weekend, Farah and Thompsd 


had been flattened 8-2 by the same Alay Bt 


team. i 
“He really had a great performance in a 
huge match,” said Thompson of his partnęi 


adding, “[Farah] and I beat a team that abs@- | 


lutely dusted us the previous weekend” | 
When the match switched over to single 


showed.” 
Peters also played very well to take a 6-2 
6-2 victory on court four and put Middlebu 
in the lead. Peters has played stellar tennis & 
year, and is undefeated in seventeen matches 
number four singles for the Panthers. 
While Amherst tied the match at thr 
with Thompson’s loss at number two single 
Middlebury answered right back with Leq 
number three victory 6-2, 7-5. 
The title now came down to the games ¢ 


Tri-Captain Conrad Olson ’09 and Peter Odę 
10, respectively. Both games had gone to thr 


sets, and both Middlebury players were trail- 


ing initially. 

It was Olson who would seal the match 
and the NESCAC title for Middlebury. Fight- 
ing an ankle injury and a talented opponent, 





Mers rugby 


Mers tennis 
(19-2) 


"Track & field 
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Harvard,” said Tri-Captain Peter Prial ’09. “People 
| made great plays, both on the offensive and de- 
fensive ends, at critical times which allowed us to 
escape from a 3-0 deficit to 8-7 at the half” 

The team was performing at their peak 
| against Harvard, noted Prial. 

“In the second half? he said, “we worked as 
well as I’ve seen us work with the disc, maintain- 
ing a very patient offense and taking the under- 
neath cuts which Harvard gave us and not forcing 
any deep throws. On defense, we maintained a 
high level of intensity and channeled that inten- 
sity into-a patient offensive game.” 

The satisfying win was merely a prelude to the 
final match against a ferocious Tufts squad. Prior 
to the game, Tufts boasted a 21-9 season record 
coming into the game against a 31-5 Middlebury. 
| Unfortunately for the Pranksters, Tufts had no in- 
| tention of clowning around and came out strong. 
“We ran as hard as we could every single 
| | point of every game, and it was a joy to be a part of 
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“Tm excited to see how we perform at the 
NCAA tournament,’ said Thompson. “After a 
couple of nice wins this weekend, our team is 
definitely hungry for more.” 





National Champions. We beat Wisconsin — don’t they 
have like 50,000 students? We have 2,700. That’s so 


money. 


NESCAC tournament win is great. Unfortunately, a 


national champsionship trumps all. 


. Women own the competition at D-III New Englands. 


Here is some “on deserved love in the ‘Great Eight? 


Mers lacrosse 
(13-1) 


Ultimate 
Frisbee 


~ Women’s 
lacrosse (7-4) . 
Baseball 
(13-15) 
Women’s 
tennis (9-7) 


Men fall again to Wesleyani in a close match. They still get 


_ a first-round bye, so no big deal. 


Pranksters need love too. Both the men’s and women’s 


teams made a valiant push toward Nationals. 


Women get an at-large bid to NCAAs. And if they 
advance they face Colby! Eek. 


Not the best season for the boys but we still enjoyed 


watching this pastime sport. ‘Baseball, Ray. 


lam truly sorry, ladies. Congratulations on the NCAA 
bid. You would be higher, but I had to give some love 


to some different teams this week. 





Frisbee fights ferociously 


the team,” said Prial. “We played very well the 
whole weekend, and just were a little fatigued 
on Sunday. There were also a few injuries that 
hurt us.” 

Middlebury ultimately lost the finals but 
still had a chance to go to Nationals with a win 
against Williams in the second-place bracket. 

The squad had beaten Williams twice, yet, 
with the injury of Joe MacDonald ’10, Middle- 
bury’s mismatch on offense was no longer an 
advantage. In a highly contested match, the 
men ultimately fell 15-14 and missed the finals 
in a one point loss. 

The women put up an equally valiant fight 
in their quest for a spot to Nationals. The Lady 
Pranksters entered the tournament as a third 
seed and destroyed Connecticut and UMass in 
their first two matches. 

“I think that the team did a great job of 
combining both intensity and a great spirit to 
make the weekend not only successful, because 
we placed fourth, but also a whole lot of fun 
for everyone on our team,” said Hannah Waite 
‘ll. 

The squad fell, however, in the semifinal 
match against Dartmouth, the host team and 
second seed in the bracket. The loss brought 
Middlebury to the second-place bracket where 


-Middlebury met top seed Harvard. 


“Having played five games already in the 
weekend,” said Waite, “we were all completely 
exhausted against Harvard, but we pulled to- 
gether as a team and really gave it our all. Even 
though we lost, we put up a really great fight, 
and all of our girls played incredibly.” 

Middlebury lost a contested 15-13 match 
to Harvard, yet the close score reflected a truly 
gritty battle for that spot to Nationals. 

Both the men’s and women’s programs 
have experienced incredible success this sea- 
son. The teams have managed to increase their 
skill and stamina while still sticking to the out- 
rageousness of the Prankster doctrine. 

In looking to the future, boih teams fore- 


„see solid teams. 


“I think the team hes a ran future, not 
only for next year but the years to.come, ” said 
Prial. “The juniors and sophomores on the 
team this year improved dramatically over the 
course of the season, and I fully expect that im- 
provement to continue next year.” 

The women will likely lose no players this 
year and look to have a lethal roster going into 
the fall. “Considering more than half of our 
roster consists of first-years, we have great po- 
tential for the future,” said Waite. “Those first- 
years will definitely improve over the summer 
and with most of our players returning next 
year, the future of the Middlebury Lady Prank- 
sters looks very bright.” 

Despite falling short of Nationals, the 
Pranksters have established a winning pro- 
gram that is sure to experience unbounded 
success in future years. 


Courtesy 

As if there were really any ques- 
tion. The men’s rhgby team’s 
herculean effort in California 
propels them to the national 

_| title, as well as the undisputed 
top spot in this spring’s ‘Great 
Eight’ finale. 


‘tsbriefs 


By Dickie Redmond, Staff Writer 





Track & field team racks 
up many NESCAC honors 


After a successful run at the NE- 
SCAC Championships hosted by 
Connecticut College, the Middlebury 
track and field team earned over 20 
all-NESCAC Honors. First-year Mi- 
chael Schmidt ’12 claimed the Rookie 
of the Year title with an outstanding 
performance in the 10,000-meter race. 
The rookie placed first in the event for 
the Panthers with a time of 32:09.82, 
winning the NESCAC title. 

In order to receive NESCAC hon- 
ors, athletes must finish in the top 
three in their event. 

Team members Kelly Coughlan 
09 and Kaitlynn Saldanha ’11 exceed- 
ed this base requirement in their indi- 
vidual contests, winning both of their ' 
events and NESCAC honors. Saldanha 
set a conference record and qualified 
for the NCAAs with her 800 run in an 
impressive time of 2:12.12. Cough- 
lan won the triple jump event with a 
38°5” effort, gaining her a spot at the 
NCAAs as well. ; 

To add to the 20-plus list of hon- 
orees, Coach Martin Beatty shared the 
Women’s Coach of the Year award with 
his peer from Williams. Coach Beatty 
is no stranger to coaching honors. The 
84 Middlebury grad has coached the 
Panthers for 22 years and earned NE- 
SCAC Coach of the Year honors once 
before, in 2005. 

Additionally, Beatty was named 


NCAA New England regional coach of... 


the year — in both 98 and 00 — after 


_ leading the women’s team to NESCAC 
. championship titles. 


This year, the veteran coach has 
earned honors for his effort in steering 
the women’s team to a second place 
finish at the NESCACs. 


Lacrosse teams receive at- 
large bids to NCAA tourney 


The women’s and men’s lacrosse 
teams were glad to hear that their 
seasons will continue into the NCAA 
tournament this year after both teams 
lost in the NESCAC semifinals. The 
Panther laxers hope to advance far in 
‘the tourney as they play for the Divi- 
sion II title. 

This marks the 16th consecutive 
NCAA appearance for the women’s 
team. The team hosted an opening 
round game on Wednesday against 
Keene State, the winner of which ad- 
vances to the regional matchup against 
Colby this Saturday. 

The Panthers look to fight back 
against the Mules, drawing on their ex- 
tensive NCAA experience. The wom- 
en’s team has a .778 winning percent- 
age in the tournament, second only to 
The College of New Jersey in the his- 
tory of D-II lacrosse. 
` The men’s lax team has similar 
NCAA experience, with 12 consecutive 
tournament appearances. The Pan- 
thers, who lost in a heartbreaking OT 
game against Wesleyan last weekend, 
are 27-9 in tournament play, topping 
all other D-II schools with a .750 win- 
ning percentage. 

Men’s lacrosse is looking forward 
to hosting the winner of Nazareth and 
St. Lawrence in the second round of 
the NCAA tourney on Saturday at 1 
p-m. 
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Men’s rugby snags second championship in three years 


Wins over Georgetown, Wisconsin-Madison propel team to national title 


_By Tommy Mayell 
STAFF WRITER 

Count another championship 
for the rugby men of Middlebury. 
The Middlebury College Rugby 
Club (MCRC) defeated George- 
town 45-18 in the semifinals and 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
27-11 in the finals to capture their 
second Division II national cham- 





pionship in three years. The Pan- 
thers overcame a halftime deficit in 
the semis and withstood a come- 
back attempt in the finals on their 
way to the national title. 

In the semis, Middlebury 
scored first, only to watch George- 
town counter with a long run for 
a try. Neither try. was converted, 
d the match was knotted at 5-5 








Courtesy 
The Middlebury rugby team proved that you do not need school funding to 
be successful, capturing their second national championship in three years. 


In the early going, Middlebury 
looked stronger and kept the ball 
out of Georgetown’s hands for the 
most part. Later in the half, how- 
ever, Georgetown began to outplay 
Middlebury in the scrums. The Pan- 


thers accumulated penalties at the. - 


ruck, one of which the Hoyas con- 
verted for a free kick. Middlebury 
trailed 8-5 at the half. 


The Panthers emerged from ; 


halftime a different team, both in 
their lineup and in their actual 
play. Senior captain Max Levine ’09 
moved back to the 9 position he 
played prior to this season, while 
Brian Sirkia °12.5 moved to center. 
Middlebury scored first in the half, 
-as Sirkia put the Panthers up 12-8. 
Despite a penalty that forced the 
Panthers to play a man down for 10 
minutes, Middlebury scored twice 
during the power play and never 
looked back on its way to a 40-point 
half and a 45-18 victory. 


Men’s lax stunned by Wesleyan 


_ By Jeb Burchenal _ 
STAFF WRITER 
The men’s lacrosse team is still 
struggling to find their swagger. Af- 
ter a stressful regular season that fea- 
tured nine games decided by three 
or fewer goals and four decided by 
only one goal, the Panthers dropped 
their NESCAC semifinal game to 


MEN’s LACROSSE (OT) 
Saturday, May 2 


Wesleyan IS 
Middlebury 


Wesleyan 15-14 in overtime. 
Middlebury played the first half 





. on the wings of the momentum that 


started during a come-from-behind 
win last Friday against Williams and 
carried through a dominating Sun- 
day performance against Amherst. 
The Panthers jumped out to a 
4-0 lead in the first quarter, thanks 


to two goals from David Hild *11. 
His hot start was a good sign for the 
Panthers, as one of his two scoreless 
games was their only regular season 
loss. 

With continued fire on both 
sides of the ball, the 8-3 halftime 
score drew comparisons to the 7-2 
halftime score against Amherst that 
resulted in the team’s first blowout. 
But Wesleyan had different ideas 
and turned instead to the script of 
the Middlebury vs. Williams game. 
A sloppy third quarter from the Pan- 
thers quickly turned into a 9-9 tie 
with three minutes left in the period. 

After a quick Wesleyan goal at 
the start of the quarter tied the game 
back up, Tim Cahill °12 and Matt 
Ferrer ’09 each scored early fourth- 
quarter goals to bring the margin 
back to two. 

But Wesleyan ultimately fought 


their way back. Hild, who finished 
the day with a team-high five goals, 
recognized his size advantage and 
notched two more big goals at the 
end of the game, but Wesleyan’s 
Adam Kirk matched his late-game 
heroics to force overtime with 15 
seconds left in regulation. 
Middlebury has been strong all 
season at clearing the ball, but failed 
on two crucial clears that could 
have ended the game in the fourth 
quarter. Wesleyan won the opening 


faceoff in overtime and the rest, as’ 


they say, is history. 

A lot can be said about the fact 
that both Middlebury losses. of the 
season came against Wesleyan. For 
one, the Middlebury offense does 
not match up well against a zone. 
While a zone opens the door for iso- 
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Men’s tennis ae = in 
NESCAC championship 


By Martin Breu 
STAFF WRITER 

The Panthers are once again 
top dog in NESCAC tennis, taking 
their fifth title in six years this past 
weekend. Middlebury cruised past 
last year’s champion, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, 5-1 on Saturday. Sunday was 
a rematch of last weekend’s game 
against always-tough Amherst. 
While at times the Panthers looked 
to be out of the match, Middlebury 
prevailed to take a 5-3 win and the 
NESCAC title. 

Middlebury earned the number 
one ranking and a first-round bye 
for the tournament with their ex- 
citing win over Amherst in the last 





match of regular season play. Men’s 
tennis has enjoyed great success in 
NESCACs in the past, taking four 
consecutive titles from 2004-2007. 

The Panthers started the week- 
end with their semifinal match 
against Bowdoin, seeded fourth 
going into the match. Middlebury 
was looking to avenge their loss to 
Bowdoin in the finals of the NES- 
CAC tournament last year in a hard- 
fought 4-5 match. 

‘The Panthers got things started 
off right by taking two of the three 
doubles matches. The shake-up in 
the doubles teams that occurred a 
couple weeks ago continued. to pay 
dividends for men’s tennis when 


both the number two and three dou- 
bles teams picked up wins. David 
Farah °12 and Tri-Captain Andrew 


MEN’s TENNIS 
Saturday, May 2 


pen y Eee 
a 


Sunday, May 3 


NY Gavel Kaiti ES] 
Amherst 3 


Thompson °10 fought hard on the 

. first court, but eventually lost 8-5. 
When the match switched over 

to singles, Middlebury kept the early 
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“Tn the first half, we were act- 


‘ing inexperienced,” said Levine. “In 


the second half we went from trying 
to make the extra pass and going for 
the big hits to keeping possession. 
We were able to develop some set 
plays and started scoring.” 

Their stellar second-half play 
led them to the championship 
match against Wisconsin-Madison. 
Once again, Middlebury scored first 
with a penalty kick by Sirkia, but 
the Badgers countered with a pen- 
alty kick of their own. Spencer Pad- 
dock ’09 then put the Panthers up 
10-3 with the first try of the game. 
The Panthers continued to apply 
pressure as a one-handed pass from 
Trey Stewart 09 set up Ed Cahill %09 
for a try, giving Middlebury a 15-3 
advantage at the half. 

Both teams came out battling 
in the second half, with Middlebury 
pinning Wisconsin on their own 
22. Ross Berriman °12 blocked a 





kick and was tripped on his way to 
picking up the ball, but Sirkia was 
able to gather the ball for a try and 
a 20-3 Panther advantage. This gave 
Middlebury a substantial advantage 
and it seemed a championship was 
in sight, but the team still had 30 
minutes of tough rugby to play. 
The Badgers attempted a 


MEN’s RUGBY _ 
eel May 1 


Saturday, May 2 
man | § 


comeback, beginning with a quick 
penalty kick to narrow the margin 
to 14. 

Wisconsin continued to battle 
using their pack and strong play 
from their forwards. Middlebury’s 
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Molly Dwyer 


Middlebury found itself in a dogfight with Wesleyan but ultimately suc- 


cumbed to the Cardinals in overtime in the NESCAC semifinals. 








Pranksters fall at New 


England Regionals 


By Kevin Carpenter 
‘Sports EDITOR ie 

The Pranksters were unable 
to quell their opponents at the 
New England Regionals held this 
past weekend at Dartmouth, as the 
Middlebury men’s and women’s ul- 
timate Frisbee teams both fell short 
of receiving bids to Nationals. The 
top two teams from each tourna- 
ment received bids to Nationals, 
which takes place at the end of May. 

The men entered New Eng- 
land Regionals riding a 14-game 





winning streak and kept their mo- 
mentum going through the first 
three games. The experienced squad 
rolled through their first two games, 
beating New Hampshire and MIT 
15-6 and 15-5, respectively. The 
Pranksters met Harvard, who fin- 
ished fifth at Nationals last year, in 
the semifinals. 

“The game that stands out in 
my mind as our best of the tour- 
nament was our semifinal against 





SEE FRISBEE, PAGE 23 
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Read about the tez 
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games to watch 


Men’s lacrosse NCAA tournament vs. St. Lawrence/ 


Nazareth, May 9 at 1 p.m. 


Men's tennis NCAA regional, May 8-10 
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